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Flowery phrases are fine — but 


flowers are better! And the magazine a 


Travel will be happy to say it with flowers ( 
TT 


if youll let us. Just send us your stateroom number, 
the date of sailing, and through whom you made your booking on any 
sailing of a Moore-McCormack line steamer to South America, and we'll 
see to it that an exotically glamourous orchid is delivered to you in 


your stateroom on departure. If yowre male and single, tell us the name 


of your best girl — whether it’s that attractive blonde 


waving on the dock or your mother back home — 


and we'll send her the orchid. Moore-McCormack 


sailings coming up call for departures from 
New York City on June 12, June 26, 
July 10, July 24 and August 7. 
Send us the information 
as outlined above and Travel 
will wish you a personal 
bon voyage with 
a flowery tribute. 


Orchids to you! 
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Why Not New England? 


¢ Noted for its rugged scenic 
beauty, New England is 
again going to attract thou- 
sands of visitors from all 
parts of the country this year. 
Its bold coast, extending from 
the shores of Connecticut on 
Long Island Sound and Rhode 
Island on the Atlantic fo the 
rocky coast of Maine, will 
provide excellent game fish- 
ing for the salt-water fisher- 
man, while the inland lakes 
and ponds of all the New 
England states will more than 
meet the demands of the 
most particular fresh-water 
enthusiast. 


@ Many other sports facilities 
are available to the New 
England visitor. There are 
planned and marked bridle 
trails for the novices and ex- 
perienced horseback riders. 
In season, some of the finest 
hunting regions are open. 
Yachting, bathing and other 
water sports are available on 
both lakes and ocean front. 


© The breath-taking beauty 
of the Berkshire Hills of Mas- 
sachusetts, the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont, the White 
Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire and the Appalachians 
in Maine will make a lasting 
impression on the most cas- 
ual tourist. 


e Added attractions are the 
favorable summer climate, 
the unspoiled charm of its 
numerous towns and villages 
and its rich historic heritage. 


Ernest L. Hughes 
Vice President in Charge 
of Marketing 
Sinclair Refining Company 


CAPE 


By Frances Rogers 


B; IT SWIMMING, sailing, dancing, 
‘BY fishing, theater-going or historic 
sightseeing. there is plenty on Cape 
Cod, one of America’s prime vaca- 
tionlands. Blessed with 300 miles of 
incomparable beaches, snug harbors 
and restful old villages, the Cape is 
understandably popular. Its whisper- 
ing scrub pines and flowered byways 
are an invitation to peaceful living. 
Here is the environment for health- 
ful play and relaxation. 

Catering to the tourist trade is big 
business on Cape Cod from early 
June through the weeks of Indian 
Summer. The year-round population 
of this 70-mile-long peninsula, jut- 
ting into the Atlantic Ocean at the 
most Southeastern point of Massa- 
chusetts, bulges from a mere 50,000 
to around 250,000 during this season. 
And the money spent here is esti- 
mated at $70,000,000. 

Whether it is a weekend stay, the 
customary two-week visit or a long 
summer vacation, you’ll find a happy 
combination of charming, American 
antiquity and modernized facilities. 
Everything is in readiness for the 
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tourist trade by mid-May since the 
resort has long been a favorite with 
June honeymooners. 

Cape Cod is seen to best advantage 
by car as this affords opportunity to 
explore the less traveled highways 
winding through colorful countryside 
to the sea. The unexpected sight of 
bursting blooms by a picket fence 
around an old Cape Cod cottage is 
one of the rich rewards for explor- 
ing the unspoiled retreats along these 
roads. However, if the vacationist 
comes by bus, train or plane, private 
car hire is available. 

Whatever inflation may be doing 
to areas elsewhere, the rates on Cape 
Cod this year are holding at last 
year’s figures. From single rooms at 
$3.00 and $4.00 a day (no meals) in 
a guest house to $30 a day for a room 
in an exclusive hotel or club on Amer- 
ican Plan, the visitor has his choice. 


In many of the smaller hotels and 


inns, most of them conveniently 
near the beaches, and ranked high for 
their service and cuisine, the rates run 


between $5.00 and $16 daily. House- 


keeping cottage units, increasingly at- 


tractive to family groups, command 
from $50 a week for two persons to 
$75 and $100 weekly for four to six 
occupants. Some ultra-appointed units 
go as high as $156 a week. Many of 
the very newest cottage colonies and 
cabana groups, however, are in the 
lower rather than the higher price 
range. 
The motel type of accommodation 

offered in other sections of the coun- 


try is practically non-existent on the 


Cape. Persons in the tourist business 
prefer to erect small cottages and 
group them into an attractive unit by 
means of lawns and flower gardens 
rather than build a series of con- 
nected suites. This ‘provides more pri- 
vacy for guests and the cottages are 
more in keeping with the private resi- 
dences found here. Generally, there 
is a choice of cottage with or without 
kitchen facilities. 

Cape Cod is linked to the East’s 
principal cities by rail and air 
through terminals at Hyannis. There 
are several other airports on the 
peninsula capable of handling private 
and chartered planes. Summer plane 
schedules show several daily flights to’ 
the Cape from Boston and New York 
and there is also direct service to Hy- 
annis on the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford’s crack summer train, 
“The Cape Codder.” 

There is an exciting variety of 
things to do and places to go on Cape 
Cod. For young and old the beaches 
are termed ideal. They are safe and 
the water is warm. The principal pub- 
lic beachlands are patrolled by life 
guards; bathhouse accommodations 
are exceptionally good. A few miles 
from the center of Hyannis is Craig- 
ville Beach, whose lengthy expanse 
of gleaming white sand has earned 
it a high place among the most per- 
fect beaches in the world. 

The Cape’s many bays and harbors 
have attracted an ever increasing 
number of yachtsmen and fishermen, 
for the saltwater fishing is termed the 
best in New England. Striped bass 
give the angler a challenge from May 
through September while in June 
bluefin tuna come to Cape Cod Bay. 
The freshwater fan will find more 
than 200 lakes and ponds. 

Fishing derbies are sponsored by 
the Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 
and the Cape Cod Anglers, Inc., with 
prizes awarded for fish of outstand- 
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Sport, Art and Easy Pace Keynote Peninsula Delights 


ing size. Weighing-in stations recog- 
nized by the tournament sponsors are 
well-spaced along the Cape so that 
one is easily accessible no matter 
where the nimrod chooses to cast his 
line. To get where the big tuna gen- 
erally are found, charter boat firms 
are ready to take parties to the fishing 
grounds. 

Since there are so many fine har- 
bors and bays along the seashore va- 
cationland, sailboat racing and other 
pleasure-craft activities are high on 
the list of summer sports. There are 
24 yacht clubs dotting the coastline 
between Buzzards Bay and the Cape- 
tip town of Provincetown. Races are 
scheduled by these groups almost 
daily from late June through Labor 
Day. Several large regattas are held 
during the season with scores of boats 
competing. 

Eight eighteen-hole golf clubs and 
as many nine-hole courses, all excel- 
lent, offer the golfing visitor a chance 
to pursue his favorite sport in quiet 
surroundings, refreshed by sea 
breezes. Fine tennis courts are main- 
tained in some of the summer colo- 
nies and shuffleboard has been intro- 
duced recently. 

The straw-hat theater circuit now 
scattered across the nation gained its 
first impetus at the famous Cape Play- 
house in Dennis where New -York 
producer Richard Aldrich will open 
the theater’s 26th season late in June. 

Re-opening in late June too will be 
Mr. Aldrich’s Cape Cod Music Circus 
at Hyannis, a venture started by him 
two ‘years ago which has been enthu- 
siastically accepted by both year- 
round and summer residents of the 
area. Performances are staged in a 
large tent, theater-in-the-round style. 
Following the pattern set at his other 
entertainment centers, the producer 
spares nothing to bring top-notch 
shows and artists to his audiences. 
The informality of the arena-type 
performances caught the fancy of the 
patrons from the outset and it usually 
is a gay, happy crowd that wanders 
around the grounds between acts of a 
performance eating refreshments 
mindful of the real circus. 

In addition summer playhouses are 
found at Provincetown and Chatham, 
as well as a second in Falmouth 
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known as Highfield. There also is the 
Orleans Arena Theater, another place 
offering theater-in-the-round shows. 

Night-life at this New England 
playground also includes places for 
dining and dancing, square dancing, 
bowling, miniature golf, outdoor 
wrestling matches and drive-in mo- 
vies. Two outstanding dances of each 
summer are the Beachcombers Ball 
and the Artists Ball held by members 
of Provincetown’s widely-famed art 
colony. They annually attract hun- 
dreds of participants in fancy costume. 

Although the beaches are the big 
attraction in the daytime, there are 
countless other diversions awaiting 
the Cape tourist. One of the most pop- 
ular is the summer auction, generally 
sponsored by a local organization or 
charity, and conducted in the true 
vein of the oldtime auction. Held out- 
of-doors wherever possible, the sale 
is well-advertised in advance and 
bargain-seekers—whether —_antique- 
minded or not—attend these events. 
Lunches are served right on the scene. 

An innovation in the village of Os- 
terville two summers ago was a 
craftsmen’s fair with exhibitors com- 
ing from all over the Cape to dem- 
onstrate their skill. Visitors were de- 
lighted and surprised to learn of the 
many crafts that are carried on as 
either a vocation or an avocation. The 
success of the affair has caused it to 
be repeated each summer since. 

To while away daytime hours, 
you'll enjoy sidewalk art exhibits, es- 
pecially those at the Provincetown 
Art Association and the Cape Cod Art 
Association in Hyannis, where the 
work of the great and unknown artist 
may hang alongside each other. Visit 
the antique shops which are almost 
everywhere, and inspect old Cape Cod 
houses which are ‘publicly opened at 
various times for a small fee in the 
interest of some local club. 

No extended visit to the peninsula 
would be complete without taking in 
some of the historic sites. 

The oldest windmill on Cape Cod 
is located in the 300-year-old town of 
Eastham. Aptucxet Trading Post at 
Bourne is a replica of the one estab- 
lished on the same site in 1627 by 
Governor William Bradford. Old Mill 


at Brewster is the first water power 


grist mill in America. Nauset Beach 
in Chatham is known as the “Wonder 
Strands” of the Norsemen. Scargo 
Lake and Scargo Hill at Dennis are 
named for a beautiful Indian prin- 
cess. Cape Cinema, also in Dennis, 
has 6,400 feet of murals. 

You'll want to see the Old Indian 
Church at Mashpee; Pilgrim Monu- 
ment at Provincetown, 252 feet high, 
affording a beautiful vista for 30 
miles; exhibits: of the famed old 
Sandwich Glass at Sandwich Histori- 
cal Society; The 1680 House in Yar- 
mouth, owned by the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Anti- 
quities; mural depicting the Adora- 
tion, old box pews and oldest pipe 
organ in America at the Congrega- 
tional Church in South Dennis; Nick- 
erson State Forest in Brewster with 
its excellent camping facilities, and 
the world-famed scientific institutions 
at Woods Hole. 

Those who like to travel by bicycle 
will find it a good way to see Cape 
Cod. There are few hills of any pro- 
portions to give the cyclist difficulty. 
As in previous years, Youth Hostel- 
ers will be pedaling along the high- 
ways seeing Cape Cod. Hostels are 
maintained in three sections, East 
Sandwich, North Eastham and South 
Yarmouth. 

But no matter how you see it, see 
it! Cape Cod is jam-packed with joy. 4 


Versatile Provincetown Playhouse members 
clean backdrops for rebuilt stage sets. 


PROVINCETOWN 
AYHOUSE 


NANTUCKET 


HARM, TRADITION and modern- 
comfort make the Island of Nan- 
tucket an outstanding recreation area. 
Grass grows between the ancient 
cobblestones of Main Street and the 
“curfew” still rings out at 9:00 p.m. 
on summer evenings but the treas- 
ured antiquities of two centuries are 
so intermingled with the present way 
of life that a vacation spent there is a 
healthy, happy experience. 

For those not familiar with this 
fourteen-mile long stretch of hill, 
beach and cliff, it is located 30 miles 
at sea—last point of land between the 
continent of North America and Eu- 
rope. Cool breezes blow across Nan- 
tucket on the warmest of summer 
days and the clean blue waters that 
surround it are tempered to a mild 
74° by the friendly Gulf Stream. 

Once a great whaling center, Nan- 
tucket has retained the salty flavor of 
a Colonial seaport. It is still rich in 
the tradition of men who sailed the 
seven seas in search of whale oil. 

Their journals, tools and souvenirs 
of far lands are preserved in Nan- 
tucket’s museums. Their handsome 
mansions built with riches from the 
sea and the charming “saltbox” 
homes on the winding cobbled streets 
are part of the scene. 


The motorist or train traveler com- © 


ing to Nantucket will go to Woods 
Hole, Mass., where boats leave for the 
island. If you plan bringing your car 
to the island, you are requested by 
the Massachusetts Steamship Author- 
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ity at New Bedford, Mass., to make 
advance reservations. 

In recent years, air travel has be- 
come a very popular way to reach 
Nantucket, which has one of the larg- 
est and best equipped air fields in 
New England. Planes make several 
daily flights from leading Eastern 
cities. 

Nantucket excels in offering exhil- 
arating sports and other recreation. 
There are broad, white sand beaches 
on beautiful Nantucket Sound (no 
surf); a children’s beach on the 
shore of the sheltered harbor. Surf 
bathing may be enjoyed at Siasconset, 
Wauwinet and South Head, outlying 
island communities. 

Sailing is of the competitive or 
loafing type. Races are scheduled 
regularly throughout the season or if 
you prefer, just cruise the harbor and 
Sound as your fancy dictates. An an- 
nual regatta attracts hundreds of 
amateur sailors each summer. 

Good fishing is offered by the is- 
land. Fish abound in the island’s 
many ponds and casting through the 
surf is grand sport, especially when 
the “blues” are running. There is an 
unforgettable thrill to trolling in the 
“rips” from the decks of fishing craft 
skippered by men who know the wa- 
ters around the island. 

Golfers have three well-kept 
courses to choose from and tennis 
courts are maintained at Nantucket 
Yacht Club, ’Sconset Casino and Nan- 
tucket Tennis Club. Bicycling and 


horseback riding are two other sports 
popular with visitors, and for the 
camera enthusiast Nantucket offers a 
variety of interesting subjects. 

The Yacht Club, ’Sconset Casino, 
golf and beach clubs provide whole- 
some fun, dancing, badminton and 
bridge. Hotels offer intimate music 
and entertainment at the cocktail 
hour. Excellent summer stock compa- 
nies perform nightly. 

At least once each summer, for the 
benefit of the Nantucket Cottage Hos- 
pital, many of the island’s oldest and 
most interesting homes are opened to 
the public. The Nantucket Historical 
Society has preserved enough of the 
past so that tourists can readily re- 
construct in their minds the exciting 
period of early days. 

Above the town on Mill Hill stands 
the Old Mill built in 1746. Today its 
cumbersome vanes still turn slowly in 
the summer breeze, grinding out corn 
meal between massive millstones for 
all who visit the site. 

The former home of the first 
woman astronomer of America is one 
of the island’s architectural gems. 
Now a museum containing the price- 
less souvenirs of Maria Mitchell’s 
unusual career, the early eighteenth- 
century dwelling illustrates the mode 
of furnishings and way of life in that 
era. Nature study classes for children 
are conducted there in the Summer 
and the research observatory contain- 
ing the astronomer’s telescope is open 
to the public Monday evenings. 4 
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MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


FEW MILES OFF the New Eng- 

land coast lies the island of 
Martha’s Vineyard, a vacation retreat 
where oldtime charm has not been 
lost in the conversion to modern re- 
sort life. 

Weathered fishing villages, old 
houses and salty scenes set the pat- 
tern. Up-to-date services and accom- 
modations desired by today’s tourist 
blend perfectly. 

Often referred to as the “Isle of 
Escape,” the island lets the visitor ex- 
perience a feeling of quiet restfulness 
and relaxation when he steps off the 
steamer at Vineyard Haven or Oak 
Bluffs, the two ports of entry. 

The vacation attractions are many 
on Martha’s Vineyard but probably 
leading all others is the safe swim- 
ming it affords. There is surf batli- 
ing for those who wish it, but the 
most favored beaches are near the 

-towns on the calm Soundside. The 
Vineyard Sound sheltered beaches 
are free of dangerous undertow and 
in season the water averages 70°. 

Fishing, sailing, tennis, golf and 
riding comprise other island attrac- 
tions. For entertainment there are 
dine and dance spots, motion pictures, 
bowling, bazaars, auctions, concerts 
and summer stock productions. _ 

Bicycles can be hired by day, week 
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or season. Car service is available for 
hire, and through the vacation weeks 
bus service links the three larger 
towns of Vineyard Haven, Oak Bluffs 
and Edgartown. All-island bus tours 
also are scheduled. Sailing parties can 
be arranged along the waterfront and 
sportsmen can charter a boat ‘with 
skipper for off-shore fishing. 

Oldest of the island towns, Edgar- 
town, still retains its ancient beauty. 
Great houses of whaling captains line 
the shore. On rooftops are the 
widows’ walks where loved ones 
sought the sight of home-bound sails. 

At the westernmost point of the is- 
land is Gay Head, where dwell many 
persons of Indian descent. It derives 
its name from the colored clay cliffs 
of endless tints and hues which rise 
from the water to a height of about 
140 feet. Vases, bowls and other sou- 
venirs made from the clay are sold 
by the native population. 

The famous old camp meetings at 
Oak Bluffs brought that community 
into existence as a summer resort and 
much of that influence remains. The 
Great Tabernacle in the Camp Meet- 
ing Ground schedules a full program 
through the summer. 

Spotlessly-clean beaches are within 
a virtual hop-skip-and-jump from ho- 
tels and cottages, and Oak Bluffs 


Harbor has many mooring docks and 
other conveniences for boating enthu- 
siasts. 

Sailing is excellent at Vineyard 
Haven, headquarters of the annual 
Martha’s Vineyard striped bass derby 
which distributes more than $10,000 
in prizes for fish caught between 
September 15 and October 15. Fifteen 
to twenty miles off shore are the 
grounds of swordfish and tuna; in- 
shore there is ideal trolling for blues. 

Away from the larger towns are 
beaches in long sweeps of un- 
broken beauty. Picturesque wood- 
lands stretch all about. 

The little villages of West Tisbury 
and Chilmark took their names from 
English towns. Clustered houses, a 
few stores and a church spire present 
a pastoral look. At Menemsha is a 
colorful fishing village. The name is 
Indian, for long before the white man 
came Indians had this as their fishing 
place. 

Martha’s Vineyard may be reached 
by train from New York or Boston 
to Woods Hole, Mass., where there 
are connecting island steamers. Cars 
may be put on the boats at the same 
mainland village. 

Air travelers will find scheduled 
air service from both New York and 
Boston. 4 


Picture-book scene is viewed from 
Mt. Sugarloaf with Connecticut River 
winding through South Deerfield farms. 


MASSA 


By Thomas B. Lesure 


Mee THE Berk- 
shires of the marauding Mo- 
hawks to Felicia Hemans’ “stern and 
rock-bound coast”—is one of Amer- 
ica’s most varied recreational areas. 
Rich in history, alert to tourist de- 
sires, the land of the Puritans has 
become one of the most popular year- 
round playgrounds in New England. 

The traveler in the Bay State is, 
in fact, faced with a complex prob- 
lem of selection. There is simply too 
much to see on a limited vacation. 
Fortunately, the attractions of Mas- 
sachusetts are well enough propor- 
tioned so that you can plunk yourself 
down in one spot and enjoy a wide 
variety of activities, or make a quick 
tour of the state that will give you a 
sampling of its full flavor of historic 
and scenic spots. 

Along the New York border in the 
west are the heavily-wooded Berk- 
shires topped by 3,505-foot Mount 
Greylock, the highest point in the 
state. The range provides a lovely 
panorama of tumbling hills, check- 
erboard farms, pictorial villages 
and frequently breath-taking views. 
Within their boundaries are scores of 
rollicking mountain streams, miles of 
trails, innumerable lakes and hun- 
dreds of camping sites, resort hotels 


Battle of Bunker Hill was fought where 
220-foot Charlestown obelisk now stands. 


and old, rustic inns—all equipped to 
give the tourist an abundance of fish- 
ing, hunting, hiking, camping, pic- 
nicking, swimming, golfing and 
riding. 

Rippling over the Berkshires, like 
the dangling tail of a frontiersman’s 
coonskin cap, is the famed Mohawk 
Trail. An old Indian trail, now State 
Route 2, it follows the rock-strewn 
Deerfield River, cuts through coun- 
try towns and industrial cities, and 
loops over the rolling mountains. At 
the western end is industrial North 
Adams, nestling under the protective 
peak of Hoosac Mountain; its east- 
ern end is at Greenfield, a center for 
winter sports and for hunting and 
fishing enthusiasts. In the middle of 
the Trail is one of the best and most 
popular State Parks, the Mohawk 
Trail State Forest. Here you will find 
some of the best scenery and camp- 
ing and sports facilities in the 
Berkshires. 

These reservations, some 40 in 
number throughout the state, provide 
one of the best bargains for tourists 
in Massachusetts. For $5.00 a day or 
$30 a week, you can rent a two-room 
log cabin. For as little as 75 cents a 
day or $4.50 a week, you can rent a 
tent site and “rough it” Indian fash- 
ion. However, it is wise to make res- 
ervations well in advance since these 
sites are eagerly sought by budget- 
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minded vacationists. A letter to the 
State Division of Parks and Recrea- 
tion in Boston will provide full 
information. 

If you prefer vacationing in more 
“civilized” fashion, you will find 
scores of good inns and hotels with 
rates from $6.00 up per person per 
day, American Plan. 

To the east of the Berkshires is 
Pioneer Valley, a 2,000-square-mile 
area along the Connecticut River, ex- 
tending from the Vermont border in 
the north to the Connecticut state 
line in the south, Within its confines 
are beautiful meadows, woods, 
mountains and valleys, rivers, water- 
falls, caves, hundreds of miles of 
scenic drives and some 70 commu- 
nities ready to supply accommoda- 
tions ranging from simple farm- 
houses to resorts and dude ranches. 
Rates start at $3.50 a day and go up 
to about $16, both American Plan. 

The Connecticut River, between 
Turners Falls and the Holyoke Dam, 
provides some of the best fishing in 
the state. Anglers have a choice of 
great northern pike, walled-eye pike, 
large and small mouth bass, pickerel, 
yellow perch and trout. Streams and 
lakes are well stocked; and plans call 
for the addition of river salmon, 
striped bass, shad, white perch and 
alewives. 

There are more than 35 caves in 
Pioneer Valley, offering enough vari- 
ation to keep you occupied for an 
entire vacation of exploration. One 
of the more interesting ones is the 
Hermit’s Cave near Greenfield. The 
story goes that the hermit who occu- 
pied it during the Gay Nineties re- 
ceived so many presents from young 
ladies in the surrounding communi- 
ties that another “hermit” set him- 
self up in a competitive cave nearby 
to get some of the business. 

Elsewhere in Pioneer Valley you 
can see in South Hadley the tracks 
left by some of the first dinosaurs in 
America. At Pelham is New Eng- 
land’s oldest Town Hall, while at 
Holyoke you may look at Marie An- 
toinette’s spinet in the Belle Skin- 
ner Music Memorial or go hiking on 
Mount Tom. Westfield, near the 
large industrial city of Springfield, is 
the start of the Laurel Trail, a pan- 
oramic highway lined with some 20,- 
000 laurel plants that reach their 
height of beauty in June. In Colrain, 
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you can cross one of the almost ex- 
tinct covered, wooden bridges that 
have provided tourists and artists 
with a memorable motif of New Eng- 
land. And at Amherst you will see 
the houses where Emily Dickinson 
wrote poetry and Noah Webster com- 
piled his dictionary. 

The lodestone of Pioneer Valley is 
Old Deerfield, a reconstructed seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century  vil- 
lage. Here you may walk down tree- 
lined streets, past garrison-type 
homes built during the French and 
Indian Wars, and—for a small fee— 
visit some of the restored buildings. 
Among the most interesting are the 
Indian House and the Deerfield Mu- 
seum. 

Another excellently restored vil- 
lage is located in Central Massachu- 
setts, the area of lakes with Indian 
names like Chaubunagungamaug. It 
is old Sturbridge Village, near the 
junction of U. S. Route 20 and 
State 15. 

This is a synthetic but authentic 
early nineteenth-century New Eng- 
land community—complete with re- 
productions of mills, shops, fur- 
nished dwellings, inn, general store, 
church and some 25 other buildings. 
Old Sturbridge dotes on the past, 
allowing you to watch or learn the 
early methods of cabinet makers, 
printers, weavers, blacksmiths, mill- 
ers, tinsmiths, cobblers and gun- 
smiths. 

A tour of Sturbridge takes a mini- 
mum of three hours and costs $1.40, 
tax included. It is probably the best 
place in Massachusetts to savor the 
tradition and culture of the old Bay 
State. If you wish to stay longer, 
there is the Publick House, a Tread- 
way Inn, near the village. This hos- 
telry is one of the choicest eating 
and lodging places in the state. 

Boston, the home’of the bean and 
the cod, is the goal of most tourists 
visiting Massachusetts. Within a 30- 
mile radius of the state capitol on 
Beacon Hill is one of the greatest 
concentrations of historical shrines 
in the country. 

First-time visitors to Boston (or 
the Hub, as it is known to New Eng- 
landers) should either have a native 
guide them or take one of the ten 
conducted tours offered by the Gray 
Line. Otherwise, frustrating hours 
will be spent trying to find your way 


through the maze of tortuous streets. 
The guided tours range in price 
from about $2.00 to $8.00. If an 
all-in-one glimpse of the city is de- 
sired, a visit to the observation floor 
of the Hancock Building near Copley 
Square is in order. 

The Hub is a town for browsing. 
To get the true atmosphere of the 
city, you should walk along the cob- 
blestoned streets and red brick side- 
walks of Beacon Hill, stroll through 
the old Common and the Public Gar- 
den, and take a leisurely ride in the 
latter’s unique, peddle-driven swan 
boats. Then you are ready for some 
of the historic sights: the Old State 
House, which now has a subway sta- 


Statue honors Minute men of Concord 
for their brave stand against Redcoats. 


tion; the newer, gold-domed State 
House designed by the noted archi- 
tect, Bulfinch; Faneuil Hall, the 
“Cradle of Liberty,” now surrounded 
by Boston’s bustling market district, 
and ‘Old Ironsides,”” America’s most 
famous warship, now docked at the 
Boston Navy Yard. 

You will also want to browse 
through the Granary Burying 
Ground with its fascinating old 
tombstones and the graves of such 
notables as John MHancock, Sam 
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Adams, Paul Revere and “Mother 
Goose.” Then there are venerable 
King’s Chapel, Bunker Hill with its 
obelisk monument, the site of the 
Boston Tea Party on old Griffin. 
Wharf, and the home of Paul Re- 
vere. And when night comes you cal. 
spend a relaxing evening at the cops 
or Esplanade Concerts, at one of the 
several summer theaters in town, or 
on an excursion boat for a moon- 
light sail of Boston Harbor. 

If the time permits, you should 
also try to visit the Boston Athen- 
aeum, a private library having rare 
manuscripts including one sup- 
posedly bound in a highwayman’s 
skin; the fishing fleet around 
T-Wharf; the Old North Church and 
the Old South Meeting House, both 
so important in Revolutionary days; 
the Museum of Fine Arts located in 
the beautiful Fenway section; the 
Mapparium in the Christian Science 
Publishing House; the Copley 
Square area with its Trinity Church 
and Public Library, and the Arnold 
Arboretum in which there are speci- 
mens of every type tree and shrub 
known to thrive in Boston’s climate. 
Or, on the recreational side, you 
might want to watch one of two Hub 
major league baseball teams playing 
at either Fenway Park or Braves 
Field. 

In Cambridge, across the Charles 
River, you will find the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, an im- 
portant atomic research center; Har- 
vard University, the nation’s oldest 
college; scores of historic homes and 
literary shrines, and the Cambridge 
Common where Washington assumed 


Helmsman honors 8,000 Gloucester 
fisherman lost at sea since 1623. 
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command of the Continental Army. 
But if you see nothing else in Cam- 
bridge, you should not miss the 
unique and enchanting Ware Collec- 
tion of Blaschka Glass Flowers at 
Harvard Museum. No other collec- 
tion of artificial flowers in the world 
has such amazing detail and life-like 
quality. 

A convenient one-day trip may be 
made to the historic Concord-Lexing- 
ton area, some fifteen miles west of 
Boston. Here the American Revolu- 
tion began and the philosophies of 
Emerson and Thoreau flowered. You 
will want to see the noted Minute 
Man statue, the now somnolent bat- 
tleground, the comely village greens 
in both Lexington and Concord, and 
perhaps some of the old homes. 
Walden Pond, where Thoreau gath- 
ered material for his famous work, 
is nearby. But it is rather commer- 
cialized now and hardly in keeping 
with the philosophy of Walden. 

One of the most fascinating one- 
day excursions is to the North shore 
area. The route passes the garish 
amusement center of Revere Beach, 
the quieter resort hotels at Swamp- 
scott, and scores of magnificent sea- 
side estates. At Marblehead, a yacht- 
ing and art center, you will be able 
to spend delightful hours roaming 
the town’s alley-like streets, viewing 
old whaling captains’ homes, and 
watching yachts in the harbor or the 
swirling water around the rocks at 
Fort Sewell. And you can also find 
here some of the best, most typical 
New England shore dinners featur- 
ing Ipswich clams or Cape Cod 
scallops. 

A few miles northwest of Marble- 
head is old Salem of witchcraft fame. 
Besides the historical remainders 
from those infamous days, there is 
the House of Seven Gables which Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne made famous. On 
the recreational side, there is Salem 
Willows, a small but adequate 
beachside amusement area. 

The Cape Ann Trail takes you 
northward through the fishing town 
of Gloucester (second only to Boston 
as the nation’s largest fishing port) 
where colorful Italian and Portu- 
guese fishing fiestas are held in June 
and July, and where the “men who 
go down to sea in ships” are honored 
each summer in _ wreath-casting 
ceremonies. 


Where Pilgrims first touched America, 
Indian gazes at Plymouth Rock memorial. 


The trail then continues to the va- 
cation and artist colonies on Cape 
Ann—Rockport, Pigeon Cove and 
Plum Cove. Accommodations near 
recreational facilities may be had for 
$3.00 and up, without meals, and 
$8.00 and up. American Plan. Fish- 
ing enthusiasts will find the sea in- 
this area abounding with more than 
a dozen varieties of fish; boats and 
tackle may be rented. 

Wingersheek Beach, one of the 
state’s best, safest and least publi- 
cized strips, is in this area. It has 
a long, level stretch of fine sand, 
grass-knotted dunes and rocky ledges 
that provide ideal places for an all- 
day picnic or weenie roast. 

South of Boston, Quincy has sev- 
eral historic houses, including the’ 
homes of John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams, the second and sixth 
presidents of the United States. But 
the big attraction is Plymouth, 38 
miles south of Boston. This self- 
styled “America’s Home Town,” is 
a mecca of Pilgrim lore—from 
weather-worn Plymouth Rock in its 
huge, granite canopy to the graves of 
the Mayflower settlers. 

Whether you go to Massachusetts 
to see its historic shrines or to enjoy 
its numerous recreational facilities, 
you will find a wealth of attractions. 
Before you go, select the sights you 
want to see, the things you want to 
do—then make reservations in ad- 
vance. The Bay State and its mani- 
fold pleasures will be then doubly 
enjoyable. ¢ 
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CONNECTICUT 


ta WHO COME TO Connecti- 
cut for the first time express sur- 
prise that such a compact little state 
has so much to offer in the way of 
white sandy beaches, woods, lakes 
and beautiful rolling countryside. 
They have thought of it largely in 
terms of business and industry. 

As a matter of fact, the entire state 
with all its far-flung rural areas can 
be reached from Hartford, the capi- 
tal city, in approximately two and 
one-half hours in any direction. 

Whether the prospective vaca- 
tioner to Connecticut wants a place 
at the shore on Long Island Sound, 
an inland lake cottage or a spot in 
the hills—it’s all here. Each section is 
easily reached over modern hard-sur- 
faced highways which lead to every 
type of relaxation throughout the 
four seasons of the year. 

However, summer still is Connec- 
ticut’s biggest vacation season. For 
those who like to swim, fish, sail or 
just plain laze around in the sun and 
sand, Connecticut’s shore resorts 
along the Sound are ideal. 

All the way from historic Stoning- 
ton on the eastern end of the state to 
Greenwich in the southwest corner 
are found any number of fine cot- 
tages, private homes with rooms to 
let, inns and vacation lodges which 
have accommodations for the individ- 
ual or family group. Many of the 
accommodations may be obtained by 
the day, week or season. 

Prices, too, compare favorably 
with those at the same types of shore 
resorts in other sections of New Eng- 
land. You may obtain quarters at a 
lodge or hotel for as little as $2.50 a 
day, or $15 to $18 a week. Such 
prices do not, of course, include 
meals. There are inns, hotels and 
homes, for instance, where you can 
pay from $45 to $55 a week, which 
includes meals. A complete list of 
such places may be obtained by drop- 
ping a line to the Connecticut Devel- 
opment Commission in Hartford. The 
Commission also lists inland lake and 
mountain resorts. 
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By Donald W. Smith 


Bear in mind these prices are for 
modest, clean and comfortable quar- 
ters. For those who wish more swank 
vacation quarters and the many serv- 
ices which go with them, these are 
also available. 

Plenty of 


accommodations are 


available at well known shore towns. 
Stonington, for example, can care for 
approximately 500 persons, room- 
wise, at the height of the summer 


season. Milford, another well known 
shore resort town, can take care of an 
equal number of guests. 

Other spots in this category in- 
clude Westport, Westbrook, Old Say- 
brook, Old Lyme, Madison and Es- 
sex. Greenwich, Branford and East 
Lyme each have facilities to care for 
1,000 guests, while New London has 
room for more than 2,000 vacationers 
in the summertime. A short distance 


Have Fun At Shore, Lake or Mountain Resort 


up the Connecticut River, where the 
salt begins, is lovely old East Had- 
dam with summer accommodations 
for 2,000 persons or more at one 
time. 

Inexpensive shore vacations may 
be had, too, at Rocky Neck Beach in 
East Lyme. Under the supervision of 
the state, Rocky Neck has large areas 
in back of its fine beaches where in- 
dividuals or whole families may rent 
spots for tents or trailer equipment 
by the week at nominal fees. This 
picturesque state beach also has large 
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picnic areas and many fireplaces for 
those who wish to cook out in the 
tangy salt air. In addition, Rocky 
Neck has an imposing stone building 
overlooking the water, where tables 
and fireplaces are available for those 
who wish to prepare their meals or 
snacks indoors during weather that 
is temporarily inclement. 

Hammonasset is another _ state- 
owned beach, where the fine sand 
and temperate water is open to the 
public. There are fine bath-house and 
concession facilities. Located in Mad- 
ison, a shore town in its own right, 
Hammonasset offers a splendid spot 
for visitors who are staying in Con- 
necticut a day, week or month at a 
nearby resort inn or hotel. 

One of the most modern bathing 
spots on the shoreline is Ocean Beach 
owned by the City of New London. It 
has excellent bath-house, swimming 
and luncheon facilities, and a fine 
boardwalk and recreation and park- 
ing areas. 


Shoreline Strip 


The entire shoreline, in fact, is 
easily accessible over historic Route 
One, the great Maine-to-Miami high- 
way, as well as by means of New Eng- 
land’s principal rail line, and by 
water and airways. 

Connecticut caters to a large num- 
ber of vacationers at its inland lake 
resorts. Popular relaxation spots are 
found at Lake Pocotopaug in East 
Hampton, on the Salmon River in 
Moodus, Lake Terramaugus in Marl- 
boro, along the lower and _beauti- 
ful Connecticut River in the Had- 
dam areas, Crystal Lake, Stafford 
Springs; Bantam Lake in Bantam; 
Columbia Lake, Columbia; Highland 
Lake, Winsted; Twin Lakes, Canaan; 
Lake Zoar, Southbury; Tyler Pond, 
West Goshen; Quaddick Reservoir 
and Gardner Lake. 

Spring and fall find a large share 
of these lake and shore accommoda- 
tions geared to care for the men and 
women who like to fish and hunt in 
season. The state has many well 
stocked streams and ponds, and the 
bird season usually finds the hunters 
tramping the fields, woods and 
marshes. 

These lake resorts extend all the 


way from the high elevations in the 
western part of the state through the 
central lowland areas to the rolling 
expanses to the east. In fact, although 
both east and west sections of Con- 
necticut are high, they differ in pleas- 
ing contrast—the western section be- 
ing steep and rugged, while the east- 
ern part rises upward in gentle slopes 
and hills. 

Again, price ranges and the num- 
ber of available accommodations at 
these lake resorts compare favorably 
with any others in the New England 
area. Out in the western part of the 
state, in Kent for example, are facili- 
ties to care for 500 or more in one 
area. This does not include the town- 
ship’s famous village of Bull’s 
Bridge. Here you can pay from $5.50 
to $12 a day for room and meals. 


Central Sector 


In the central part of the state, in 
the East Hampton-Haddam areas, are 
fine lodges and vacation inns where: 
lake resort prices range from $35 to 
$52.50 a week per person with meals. 
These prices also run about the same 
for lake resorts in the eastern areas 
of the state, around, for example, 
Quaddick Reservoir, Killingly Pond 
and Alexander Lake. 

The majority of these lake resorts 
offer vacationers golf courses, tennis 
and badminton courts, ball diamonds, 
horseback riding, archery and a host 
of other diversions. ; 

Many farming areas through the 
state cater to summer, spring and fall 
guests. Here city or suburban dwell- 
ers can really get away from it all— 
taking long walks over hill and dale, 
watching contented animals graze, 
ride horseback, climb mountains, ad- 
mire age-old homes and stone walls 
and just plain relax. All this is, nat- 
urally, accompanied by good old- 
fashioned New England meals, fresh 
eggs and all the fresh milk you can 
drink. Such an idyllic life can be had, 
with meals, for as little as $27.50 to 
$35 a week per person. Many farm 
hosts, too, cater especially to families 
with children. . 

These picturesque, friendly vaca- 
tion farms are located in such towns 
as Colchester, Bridgewater, Brook- 
field, Danbury, East Haddam, Fair- 
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field, Goshen, Kent, Killingly, Marl- 
boro, Moodus, New Milford; New 
Preston, North Franklin, Sherman 
and West Woodstock. 

For those who like hill country, 
the state offers fine mountain resorts 
in the western part of Connecticut. 
Kent, Lakeville, Sharon and Salis- 
bury are some of the towns which 
nestle or sit atop green-clad slopes. 
Prices at inns and lodges in these 
towns are on a par with those in the 
lake regions. Trail climbing and 
walking trips are highlights of a va- 
cation in these areas. 

Summer Camps 

Connecticut also maintains many 
excellent summer camps for chil- 
dren. The age range varies however. 
Some camps take youngsters of both 
sexes, say from seven or eight to 
twelve or sixteen, while still others 
take either boys or girls, exclusively. 
One or two large summer camps even 
take children from the baby stage on 
up through twelve years of age. 
There are, in fact, more than 50 
camps for children spread through- 
out the state. A list is readily avail- 
able at the State Development Com- 
mission. 

Without doubt, the state has one 
of the finest systems of state forests 
and parks in the East. 

For the traveler who wishes to set- 
tle down for a stay in a comfortable 
hotel or lodge, and then take~ day 
trips, these state reservations offer an 
ideal way to see Connecticut’s pictur- 
esque landscapes in a wide variety of 
settings. Some of the state forests 
have large tracts of virgin timber, 
cascading waterfalls, crystal-clear 
brooks and winding trails and sight- 
seeing points. In many instances, a 
touring family can cook and eat at 
_ tables set at the very edges of water- 
falls and brooks. Many of the state 
forests and parks offer fishing in sea- 
son. 

For example, Hurd Park in East 


Campfire party is a favored outdoor 
recreation in the rolling Connecticut hills. 
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Relic of American Revolution provides a perch for two vacationers in Mystic, old fishing village. 


Hampton, offers about every kind of 
terrain possible. You find tables and 
fireplaces in a great gorge over which 
tower giant spruces, or the same fa- 
cilities beside a placid pond. Too, 
there are picnic facilities on the Con- 
necticul River bank in the park. And 
a visitor to Hurd Park should not for- 
get to take the trail winding up to 
Split Rock, where the vista down- 
river is really breath-taking. 

Other well-known state reserva- 
tions are Kent Falls, Kent; Devil’s 
Hop Yard, East Haddam; People’s 
Forest, Barkhamsted and Pachaug in 
Voluntown. These are only a few of 
the many reservations with picnic fa- 
cilities which are spread throughout 


the state. 


Visitors who take jaunts about his- 
toric Connecticut will find entire 
communities of charming Colonial 
houses around a village green or 
fronting an elm-lined street. Many of 
these ancient homes are found in 
Guilford and Madison in the central 
portion of Connecticut. Also in the 
central part of the state are the towns 
of Windsor and Wethersfield, on 
either side of Hartford, where many 
pre-Revolutionary War homes have 
been preserved. 

At New London is the United 
States Coast Guard Academy, and 
nearby is the Connecticut College for 
Women with its fine campus. The 
University of Connecticut is located 
in a picturesque setting in the town 
of Storrs. 

Central Connecticut includes the 
broad, fertile valley of the Connecti- 
cut River, with busy industrial cen- 


ters and prosperous farms. In the 
northern part of this valley, the sum- 
mer visitor sees entire farms covered 
with cheese cloth tents, under which 
is produced the fine shade-grown to- 
bacco used for the best type of cigar 
wrappers. 

The traveler will, of course, want 
to visit some of the state’s prosperous 
and progressive cities in order to 
vary the program of a long-remem- 
bered visit. Hartford, the capital, is 
also known as the “insurance city.” 
Rich in history and tradition, a visit 
to Hartford is really a must. Trips, 
too, should be made to Waterbury, 
center of the brass industry, Meriden, 
the “silver” city, and Danbury where 
many of the nation’s hats for men 
are made. 

In addition to the Coast Guard 


- Academy at New London, mentioned 


above, this former whaling port is 
now the center of many activities con- 
nected with the sea, Crews for the 
U. S. Navy’s submarine service are 
trained here and New London is the 
principal center for the manufacture 
of undersea craft. And eastward, 
along the Connecticut shore, are sev- 
eral typical New England fishing vil- 
lages. 

Recent surveys show, too, that hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors are at- 
tracted to Connecticut each year for 
periods ranging from a few days to 
several months. Many Connecticut 
towns double or triple in population 
during the summer season alone, 
proof enough that Connecticut is an 
ideal state for that all-important va- 
cation. # 
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Old Stone Mill in Newport is an archaelogical mystery. 
Origin is alternately credited to Pilgrims and Vikings. 


RHODE ISLAND 


By Peter A. Lamb 


| ties COMPTON IS, LIKE GALILEE, a fishing com- 
munity whose fleet daily puts out from Sakonnet 
(S’kannot) wharf. An historic town of 1,492 year- 
round inhabitants, it was once fought over by 
Indians and settlers. It is believed that nowhere in 
the United States are there so many Colonial home- 
steads held by descendants of the original grantees 
as in Little Compton. 

More importantly, it is also the resort favorite of 
a select few. As is Galilee. Yet Little Compton and 
Galilee are but way points on a vacationer’s tour 
of Rhode Island. 

There is Newport, the playland of the fabulously 
rich 1890s. There is the famed Rhode Island shore 
dinner, of which it is said, “None but a Rhode 
Islander can accord it fair tribute; others can only 
try.” Indeed, the “southern gateway of New Eng- 
land” has much to attract the summer vacationer. 

The nation’s smallest state, it is only 48 miles at 
its greatest length. Washed by tidewater, it offers 
two-and-a-half miles of coastline with each square 
mile. It is steeped in history, founded more than 
300 years ago. Its compact geography enables the 
vacationer to enjoy simultaneously the relaxation 
of the seashore with the delights and social inter- 
mingling of populous centers. 

Among the: nation’s finest summer playgrounds 
are the sweeping, sandy shores of Watch Hill, Nar- 
ragansett Pier, Jamestown, Newport, Sakonnet and 
Block Island. The names themselves are redolent 
with legend and lore: Misquamicut, Weekapaug, 
Quonochontaug, Matunuck, Jerusalem, Point Judith. 

Essentially a maritime state in its beginnings, 
Rhode Island derives its characteristic shape from 
Narragansett Bay, which extends 28 miles inward 
from the sea, almost two-thirds of the state’s length. 


Yachts, sailboats are as familiar to Narragansett as summer 
vacationers. Bay runs almost the length of Rhode Island. 


At the bay’s northernmost end is Providence, the 
capital, while along the bay’s east side lies Aquid- 
neck, the Island of Rhode Island, the state’s largest 
island. On it are located Newport, Middletown and 
Portsmouth. 

In Narragansett Bay are such islands as Conani- 
cut, Despair, Gooseberry, Hen, Hope, Patience and 
Prudence. Indicative of the state’s topographical 
nature, its highest point, Jerimoth Hill, is 812 
feet high. 

Everything in Rhode Island radiates from Provi- 
dence. A vacation with Providence as base of oper- 
ations could prove of considerable advantage. All 
points in the state can be reached and thoroughly 
enjoyed by means of daily trips by auto or bus. 

Hotels to suit all pocketbooks are available in 
Providence, if a stopover is desired. The Sheraton- 
Biltmore Hotel, the finest in the city, offers single 
rooms at $5.50 and up, and double rooms at $7.75 
and up. 

Before abandoning Providence for the alluring 
beaches, there is much to be seen. A few minutes 
from the Sheraton-Biltmore is the State House, 
which presides over the city from a hill. Built of 
white Georgia marble, its dome was the first in 
the U.S. and is believed the second largest in the 
world. Close by is the First Baptist Meeting House, 
the oldest Baptist church in America. Also, historic 
Colonial homes, such as the Edward Carrington 
House, the John Brown House and the, Stephen 
Hopkins House, home of the U. S. Navy’s first 
commander-in-chief, are at hand. 

Nearby, atop College Hill, stands mellowed Brown 
University and Pembroke College. University Hall 
—Washington stayed there—was built in 1770 and 
was used as a barracks and as a hospital by both 
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American and French troops in the Revolutionary 
War. 

Providence also offers public parks, playgrounds, 
public baths, pools, parkways and museums. Readily 
accessible are Rhode Island’s horse racing tracks, 
Narragansett Park and Lincoln Downs. 

Within ten minutes’ drive is Rhode Island’s 
second largest city, Pawtucket. Famous as “the 
cradle of the cotton manufacturing business,” it 
was here that Samuel Slater built the first cotton 
spinning mill in the United States, now restored 
to its original appearance. Adjacent to Pawtucket 
is Gentral Falls. The most densely populated city 
in the United States, Central Falls shelters 25,248 
persons within its one square mile. 

Worthwhile sites galore are available to the visitor 
who prefers to cover the nation’s smallest state by 
means of daily trips from Providence. But Newport 
is worth more than the passing glance such a 
schedule could afford. The best method of reaching 
Newport from Providence is by auto or bus. The 
trip will take only 90 minutes. By bus, it costs 


$1.46 one way and $2.60 round trip. Plane service, 


is also available. 

The direct Newport road (Route 114) leads along 
the highlands of East Providence, with a view of 
the outer harbor and western portion of Providence. 
You travel through suburban Barrington cross the 
Barrington and Warren Rivers and enter Warren. 
Driving along the main street, you pass Colonial 
houses; the Baptist church, where Rhode Island 
College, now Brown University, was established in 
1764, antedated only by Harvard and Yale. Just 
before crossing the line into Bristol is Colt Farm 
Drive, offering views of Narragansett Bay. 

In Bristol you see more old mansions, among 
them the home of Captain Churchill, who com- 
manded the famous privateer, the Yankee. At 
Bristol Ferry is Mount Hope Bridge, by which you 
cross the bay to Portsmouth, the northern town on 
Aquidneck. The bridge toll is 60 cents for automo- 
biles, including driver and passenger, and $1.00 
round trip. The bridge replaced the old Bristol 
Ferry, which served the public for 249 years. 

In Portsmouth, on the crest of a hill to the right, 
rises Butts Hill Fort. Near the shore is the Ports- 
mouth Coal Mine, in operation for over 100 years. 
And on you go along Route 138, through Middle- 
town to Newport, America’s oldest summer resort. 

Newport’s boast is its miles of sun-swept beaches, 
the most famous being Easton’s Beach; the socially 
select, though, are to be found at Bailey’s Beach on 
the Ocean Drive. The Cliff Walk skirts the cliffs 
along the ocean, passing the mansions of the 
Goelets, the Vanderbilts and the Astors. For the 
motorist, the famous Ocean Drive, or Ten-Mile 
Drive, is a “must.” It affords an uninterrupted view 
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Public can glimpse Colonial life by visiting restored 
Nathanael Greene home in Coventry. 


of 40 to 50 miles of rugged coastline from Sakonnet 
Point on the east to Point Judith on the west. 

Accommodations in Newport are plentiful, from 
the modern Hotel Viking, on famous Bellevue 
Avenue in the heart of the world famous summer 
colony, to motor courts and rooms in private homes. 
The Viking offers single rooms with bath from 
$4.50 to $8.50 and double rooms with bath from 
$5.00 to $11. In its dining room, club breakfasts 
are served from 50 cents, luncheon from 90 cents 
and dinners from $1.75. Another typical accommo- 
dation is at the Floradale Tourist Camp in Newport, 
on Route 138. It offers cabins, with and without 
bath, at prices fromm $3.00 to $5.00 per couple per 
night. Room with bath to accommodate a couple 
and two children would be $6.00. 

You could travel through Newport’s quaint, nar- 
row streets for several days viewing objects of 
interest. There is the Old Stone Mill, believed by 
some to have been erected by the Vikings. Touro 
Synagogue, the oldest synagogue in the country, is 
open daily except Saturdays during the summer 
months. There is Trinity Church, one of the finest 
early Colonial churches. You’ll see Vernon House, 
headquarters of General Rochambeau, and the Old 
Colony House, an outstanding example of Georgian 
architecture. Pitts Head Tavern and the Quaker 
Meeting House, built in 1699, are also of interest. 
All of these are within easy walking distance of 
downtown Newport and the Hotel Viking. 

To understand the homage once paid to Newport 
by the extravangantly wealthy, you need to visit 
“The Breakers,” the summer residence of the late 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. Admission is $1.50 for adults 
and 60 cents for children. Combination tickets ad- 
mitting to “The Breakers” and the “Stables” cost 
$1.75. There is a museum of antique vehicles in the 
“Stables.” 

Yet, with all they have to offer, Providence and 
Newport are but two areas among many to delight 
the visitor in Rhode Island. A motorist can savor 
most of what the state has to offer by cruising along 
U. S. Route 1, or Route 1A, the New York- 
Providence-Boston highway. Route 1 is recom- 
mended for its scenic value. 
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The first settlement of any size as you enter Rhode 
Island from Connecticut is Westerly, which is also 
a stop on the New Haven Railroad main line. Route 
1, also called Queen Anne’s Road, skirts the sea, 
affording glimpses of distant Block Island. Westerly 
has Weekapaug Beach to offer. Then comes Charles- 
town with Fort Ninigret, the royal Indian burial 
ground, and Quonochontaug and Charlestown 
Beaches. ii 

Weathered Quonochontaug serves as an example 
of what to expect. It is located between two big salt 
ponds and is rich in legend. Quaint are the tales of 
local historians: about the rival post offices; why 
local residents displayed cannon balls as parlor orna- 
ments, and the story of the Child-Crying Rocks. 

Beyond Quonochontaug is South Kingstown, 
skirting Point Judith Pond, and Wakefield. The 
main route continues to Narragansett Pier, with its 
excellent hotels and beaches, including Scarborough 
Beach, operated by the state for public use. From 
here Route 1 leads into Route 138 which crosses 
Jamestown Bridge (90 cents one way, $1.60 round 
trip) to Newport. Route 1A skirts the mainland, 
rejoining Route 1 at Wickford, called by an admirer 
“The Venice of America.” Located in a cove, Wick- 
ford is a beautiful, old New England community, 
and features boating and bathing. In Wickford is 
Cold Spring House. Its rates, under the American 
Plan, are: single $45 to $55 a week; double, $85 to 
$95 a week; day rate, $7.50 to $8.50 each person. It 
has available skiffs for rental at $1.50 a day, and 
bath houses $3.50 a week or $25 a season. 

Pursuing Route 1A, you pass through Wakefield, 
East Greenwich, Warwick, Apponaug, Cranston and 
then Providence. 

A visit to Rhode Island is incomplete without see- 
ing Block Island, off the coast in the Atlantic Ocean. 
It is served by daily boat service from Point Judith, 
Newport, Providence and New London, Conn. 
Possessed of two fine harbors, Block Island is a 


Artists make use of local color along wharves of Gallilee. 


mecca for the yachtsman. It has a large up-to-date 
fishing fleet, and hundreds of sightseers during the 
summer line the wharves to watch the unloading of 
the day’s catch. There are lakes where perch and 
pickerel and bass abound. For salt water fishing 
fans, charter boats may be hired for tuna or sword- 
fish hunts. For bathers, Crescent Beach on the east 
side is ideal. | 

The Narragansett Inn is a typical, better Block 
Island hostelry. Its rates include breakfast and din- 
ner. Single rooms, with private bath, are $56 a 
week; corner double rooms with private bath, also 
in the main house, $50 a week per person. It also 
offers rooms with hot and cold running water for as 
low as $35 per person a week. 

Sprinkled throughout the state are interesting 
stop-overs. Typical is East Greenwich, which was 
once looked upon as a possible rival to Providence. 
Within it is the old Baptist burying ground with 
graves of Revolutionary soldiers; the Varnum 
Home, where Rochambeau, Lafayette and Sullivan 
partook of good cheer; the Armory of the Kentish 
Guards, founded in 1774. It also possesses a year- 
round hostelry, the Greenwich Inn, with rates from 
$2.25 single and $5.00 double. It is an in-between 
stopping-off place for tourists during the summer. 

All this and much more Rhode Island has to offer. 
Thirty yachting associations operate in its waters. 
It has 30 golf clubs, municipal links and semi- 
private clubs. Summer theaters include two com- 
panies in the New England straw hat circuit. There 
are 36 streams and ponds for fresh water fishing 
and stocked annually. The season opens on April 
15 and continues through July 15. A license is re- 
quired of males fifteen years and older. No license 
is required for salt water fishing and there is no 
closed season. 

Be sure and have a Rhode Island shore dinner. 
Shore resorts, generally, serve it best and at nomi- 
nal cost. It is believed that the largest shore dinner 
hall in the world is at Rocky Point Park in War- 
wick, twenty minutes by auto from Providence. 

This gourmet’s delight starts off with clam chow- 
der, followed by steamed clams and butter sauce and 
clam broth. The principal foods follow: steamed 
fish, farm fresh sausage, corn, baked white and 
sweet potatoes, all climaxed by boiled-red lobsters. 
There are side dishes of tomatoes, onions, vinegar- 
soaked cucumbers, pickles and Rhode Island johnny 
cakes. 

The meal is prepared by a bakemaster. He first 
heats stones white-hot and places them in a pit with 
moist rock weed. On top he arranges the food for 


cooking. Over it all is placed a tarpaulin, and the . 


contents are allowed to steam. 
The stomach, as well as the eye, is thus sated— 
Rhode Island style. ¢ 
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VERMONT 


By Arnold Caplan 


Hay day on a farm in the Green Mountain state is huge task. 
Bordering land is typical of the area’s rugged terrain. 


Pneumatic 
drills replace 
chisels in Ver- 
mont's impor- 
tant marble 
industry, typi- 
fied by artisan 
copying reli- 
gious statue. 


AeeS OF FINALITY, sense of incompletion, the 
unfinished work that remains for the pioneer— 
these have always been the vaunted hallmarks of 
the American philosophy. That is probably why a 
Texan might be unable to put up with New England. 
New England is the finished place. It has its own 
past and its own future to be traced along well- 
established patterns. What New England is in this 
respect to the rest of the nation, Vermont is to New 
England. It is the most finished of the finished. It 
has even begun to imitate itself. 

But because Vermont’s history has never been one 
of marble palaces (even though most of America’s 
marble. comes from there) or the opulent way of 
life, Vermonters imitate instead a mode of living 
dictated to them by nature. They live as someone 
once said, “just enough.” “Just enough” means liv- 
ing with what nature will afford, and only after a 
good deal of neighborly coaxing. Vermont is not 
a state that has rigged up devices to pamper and 
nurse the individual through life. In a state 27 times 
smaller than Texas, with not many people, with 
never more than enough to make up one fair-sized 
modern city, and spread thinly over some six mil- 
lion acres, neighborliness is the word. Whatever 
poets there are operating under the inspiring suns 
and moons of that state do not live in attics. They 
work for a living. They work in the fields in the sum- 
mer, in the barns in the fall, in the sugar maple 
stands during early spring. During the winter they 
join the rest of the population in the biggest opera- 
tion of that season—clearing away heavy snowfalls. 

If you have revelled in the opulence and the syb- 
aritic wallows of Florida during the winter, you 
probably won’t want to come to Vermont during 
the summer or spring, or any time of the year for 
that matter. The Vermonters aren’t cut out to afford 
you that Babylonian sort of fun. Everyone of them 
is a kind of capitalist by temperament, if not by 
bankbook. He isn’t cut out to unroll plush carpets 
for your entertainment. The country is yours to ad- 
mire, but no hand-and-foot waiting-on here. The 
Vermonter’s habitual response when asked to work 
for somebody else is usually, “Well, I’ll do it to 
accommodate you.” Nowadays you may find this a 
little rustic and infuriating, but you can always help 
yourself and fall back to admiring the scenery. 

The primary appeal of Vermont for the visitor, 
then, lies in its natural beauty. From the weekend 
tourist to the owner of a summer home, people are 
drawn here by the charm and relative remoteness 
of Vermont’s mountains, lakes and streams. If this 
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last sentence sounds like the travel-guide phrase im- 
memorial, rest assured, if you haven’t been to Ver- 
mont before, it applies to that Green Mountain State 
with a meaning all its own—its very definitive own. 
It will make you think of Europe—a comparison 
which, if it should occur to you, you might best 
keep to yourself when within ear-shot of some of 
America’s most intensely American citizens. 

It won’t compare with the grandeur of the Alps 
or the hectic greenness of Bavaria or Austria, but 
it will make you think of the English countryside 
or the Vosges in France. 

It is, therefore, to the hiker, the equestrian, the 
camper, the nature-lover that the State has most to 
offer. But don’t get the idea that it is deficient in 
other facilities, so long as the tie-in is with nature 
and not with night-life under neon. 


Sailing replaces skiing as top sport when summer comes. 


Boating is enjoyed on the larger lakes, with Cham- 
plain naturally the leader in this respect. Canoeing 
is possible on’many of the larger streams such as 
Otter Creek, West River and White River. There is 
an adequate supply of golf courses, though few are 
as elaborate as those in neighboring states. Tennis, 
which requires unequivocally flat and level ground, 
must necessarily go a-begging in a state so happy 
to stick to its inevitable hills. There are, however, 
courts at Brattleboro and Middlebury, for example, 
which are of tournament quality. Bathing will come 
easily in the scores of lakes and ponds, with more 
beaches being improved year after year by the Na- 
tional and State Forestry Services. 

Like most “completed” things, even the moun- 
tains of Vermont are subdued. They are as one 
resident, said “friendly and near.” If you like, hik- 
ing that is not land-locked along a level plain, not 
back-breaking up a merciless incline, Vermont’s 
mountains and hills are the ticket. To make things 
even more attractive, the state has through the dec- 


ades opened and improved a hiker’s path called the 
“Long Trail.” 

Vermont, in full cognizance of its beauty, has 
fitted itself for vistas from horseback as well as afoot. 
The Green Mountain Horse Association has drawn 
up a list of recommended overnight stops where 
riders and their mounts can be accommodated at a 
uniform and moderate cost. If you are planning a 
riding trip, write to the Secretary of the Association 
at Rutland, Vermont. At a small fee you will be 
mailed detailed directions for all bridle routes and 
listings of overnight accommodations. 

Vermont has nineteen State Forests of great acre- 
ages. A network of motor roads, bridle paths and 
foot-trails penetrates the forests and parks. The Long 
Trail also runs through several of them, with feeder 
trails connecting it with areas off the main range. 
The American Youth Hostel Movement provides a 
chain of inexpensive overnight accommodations for 
hikers. and cyclists over a 500-mile chain through 
the White and the Green Mountains. This route, 
which avoids heavily traveled highways wherever 
possible, passes through several of the parks. 

With the exception of certain plainly posted areas, 
the forests and parks are open to the public for all 
legitimate uses. The building of campfires, except 
where permission is indicated, and the cutting and 
marking of trees is strictly forbidden. Flowers may 
be picked in reasonable quantities at a distance from 
the roads or trails. Toll charges are made for the 
maintenance of some of the mountain motor roads, 
and nominal fees are charged for firewood and the 
use of lockers and tent-floors by overnight campers. 

So far you will have noticed that Vermont’s vaca- 
tionland joys have kept you pretty much on your 
own and away from the native sons and daughters. 
This might lead you to believe that the Vermonters 
are a dour, hard-bitten folk. If this were so, it might 
be difficult to understand why some of the nation’s 
leading writers and artists—none of them particu- 
larly famous for misanthropic tendencies—have 
chosen to come to Vermont to live. Norman Rock- 
well, John Atherton and Robert Frost are among 
those content to live in Vermont. 

The Vermonters, hugging New England topo- 
graphically, have nonetheless never embraced the 
puritanism of the region. Started mid-way in the 
Eighteenth Century by what were then considered 
the juvenile upstarts of the Massachusetts com- 
munity, the Green Mountain State has always kept 
its spirit akin to that of youth. 

If you are lucky, and rub your Vermont friend 
the right way, he may invite you to a famous Green 
Mountain covered-dish supper in which each attend- 
ing farmer’s wife brings her own specialty to help 
weigh down a 50-foot-long board boasting six dif- 
ferent types of prepared potatoes, as many varieties 
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of home-baked breads and twice as many salad varia- 
tions. ; 

Try to get invited to a local village’s square dances. 
Vermonters have always danced with abandon and 
zest for this is perhaps one of the few places in the 
country where the old square dances never went out 
of style. Everyone dances—grandparents and grand- 
children, husbands and wives, teen-agers and post- 
toddlers old enough to be awake. The cohesiveness 
_ of the family at every generation level will strike 
_you. It is not uncommon to find three or even four 

generations living together under the same roof. 
Where the houses are large they are not so much 
the sign of affluence as of large family. The extra 
rooms are not for servants. There are few servants 
in Vermont. This is one thing you should remember 
when making inquiries at hotels in that state, and 
before cracking the tourist whip at the young college 
boy working at your table. 

But not all Vermonters are Yankees from way 
back. Like the rest of America, this state has its 
melting pot members, even if these have frequently 
refused to melt into the Vermont idiomatic mass. 
Though the people of Vermont are and always have 
been predominantly of English stock, the entrance 
of.foregn groups can readily be explained by the 
affinity that exists between certain nationalities and 
certain types of labor. Thus the Italians in Barre, 
site of America’s largest granite quarrying opera- 
tion, brought with them a particular skill for stone- 
carving, a craft their ancestors followed for centuries 
in the Cararra pits of Italy. The Welsh slate miners 
of the community centering in Poultney learned 
their craft from their Welsh-born fathers who split 
the slate of southern England. In Poultney settle- 
ments you will find it worth an evening’s detour 
to visit the Welsh during one of their church serv- 
ices. Beautiful music of the Welsh male choir there 
will amaze you with its other-worldly perfection. 

In Burlington you may hear French spoken on the 
streets. You will hear the Scottish burr mixed with 
the soft Italian cadences in the Barre granite pits. 
And in the town of Barre is erected a granite me- 
morial of sizable proportions to Robert Burns. You 
will have to look far and wide throughout America 
to find another town of only_10,000 inclined to so 
honor a poet rather than a military hero. But this 
is a town which also boasts a bag-pipe band. 

The Vermont Chamber of Commerce somewhat 
apologetically (the state is only forty-second in size) 
avows that the state would be much larger if all its 
hills and mountains were flattened out. A flattened 
Vermont, though, is a happy improbability, and 
these hills uniformly clothed with verdure from base 
to summit—not stark and barren rock—mean for 
the Eastern vacationer a civilized communion with 
nature as contrasted to the Wagnerian bravura of 
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Monument to Revolutionary battles at 
Barrington also serves as scenic lookout. 


the Western scene before which these tree-covered 
rounded Green Mountains would barely rate as 
second-rate foothills. 

Vermonters would not enjoy your classifying their 
hills as second-rate. They would, anyway, refuse 
comparison with any other part of the country, pre- 
ferring to remain on their own inimitable basis. For 
this splendid insularity they have had to pay a cer- 
tain price—a price which, since it does not have to be 
paid out in solid cash, they do not mind paying. 
Who has not heard of the penuriousness of the Ver- 
monter? William Allen White, when appraised of the 
fact that the Vermont Legislature had never had a 
money scandal during more than 150 years of ad- 
ministration, retorted, after first expressing incre- 
dulity, “There are so few nickels in Vermont and 
every one of them marked, that everybody in the 
state knows exactly where every one of them is, at all 
times. How could anybody steal one?” 

Nor do the Vermonters take their innate demo- 
cratic traditions and traits for granted. On the con- 
trary they like to tell a story describing how they are 
“different” from most other easterners. The story, 
passed down by word of mouth, relates the visit of 
some elegant New York State officialdom to the first 
Vermont governor’s home. The former were amazed 
to find the gubernatorial spouse busy in the kitchen 
preparing the state dinner. They were even more 
astounded to note that she stepped to the doorway 
and rang the enormous bell which was used to sum- 
mon the hired hands in from the nearby fields. No- 
ting their consternation, the wife of the Governor of 
Vermont explained (her words are as well known to 
Vermonters as those of young Washington at the 
cherry tree are known to schoolboys the nation 
over) : 

“Yes, I know it must seem queer to you for us to 
eat at the same table with the haymakers. They’ve 
been working hard mowing out in the hot sun, while 
we've been comfortable in the house. By rights, of 
course, they ought to eat first and we ought to wait 
for a second table. But I thought since you’re com- 
pany, we’d make an exception and all eat together.” 

But New Yorkers still flock to Vermont. It must be 
because Vermont has never been spiritually—just as 
it has never been topographically—flattened out.# 
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Aerial tramway swings sightseers up to observation platform on Cannon Mt. summit. 


NEW 


AMPSHIRE 


hes THE COUNTRY STORE, New 
Hampshire can supply just about 
anything. In the line of business, 
farming, sports, recreation and a wide 
assortment of beautiful scenery— 
with a dash of early American his- 
tory to lend it a sparkling flavor 
—New Hampshire has it all. 

For the vacationist who wants to 
stop for a week or two in one spot, 
or the motorist who wants to “do” 
New Hampshire in a few days, the 
state offers a mixture of vacation in- 
gredients which make up an unusu- 
ally attractive formula. 

An abundance of mountains and 
hills; lakes, ponds and _half-acre 
pools; short, but beautiful seacoast 
with wide, sandy beaches—all add up 
to what the city-weary folks are look- 
ing for in any season. 

And because the state is compara- 
tively small, its 182 mountain peaks 
over 3,000 feet in elevation, its 1,300 
lakes or its eighteen miles of seacoast 
can be reached in a comfortable day’s 
auto trip from any of the state’s re- 
gions. 


The Old Man of the Mountains in 
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Franconia Notch is the best known of 
the state’s natural wonders. And the 
Cannon Mountain aerial tramway, 
the Flume and Lost River, all popu- 
lar attractions, are nearby. 

Mount Washington, highest in 
northeastern United States at 6,288 
feet, may be climbed on foot over 
several trails, or in comfort by Cog 
Railway on the western slope or the 
Auto Road on the eastern slope. 

The Skimobile at North Conway 
takes the visitor to the top of Cran- 
more Mountain for views of the 
Presidential Range and other peaks. 

Thousand of acres are preserved 
in the White Mountain National For- 
est and in state reservations for pub- 
lic campgrounds, picnic sites and 
bathing facilities. Forest lands cover 
84 per cent of the state’s 9,000 square 
miles. 

There are seventeen public camps 
and campgrounds in the White 
Mountain National Forest, providing 
bathing, camping, fishing, hiking and 
picnicking. The state has 31 reserva- 
tions or parks scattered over the wid- 
est possible area, providing three or 


more of the following facilities: 
bathing, boating, camping, fishing 
hiking and picnicking. 

Many hikers take advantage of the 
network of well-marked trails in the 
mountains. The hut system of the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club offers hik- 
ers food and sleeping accommoda- 
tions. The AMC Pinkham Notch 
Camp, the most famous of this group 
in New Hampshire, is a year-round 
facility for real deep-in-the-woods 
vacationing. 

In the mountains the resort areas 
include the Eastern Slope Region 
(North Conway, Jackson, Intervale, 
etc.); the Franconia Notch area 
(North Woodstock, Franconia, Beth- 
lehem, Littleton, Whitefield); and 
the North Country, the wilderness 
section noted for its hunting and fish- 
ing camps. 

The Lakes Region, just south of 
the mountains, includes the largest 
inland bodies of water—Winnipesau- 
kee (with 72 square miles of water 
surface), Winnisquam, Newfound 
and Ossipee. Several large cruise 
boats make scheduled trips on Win- 
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nipesaukee, touching at such promi- 
nent resort centers as the Weirs, Al- 
ton Bay, Wolfeboro, Center Harbor 
and Meredith, cruising around the 
lake’s 274 habitable islands. 

The Dartmouth-Lake Sunapee Re- 
gion in west central New Hampshire, 
named for Dartmouth College and 
Lake Sunapee, a vacation and _boat- 
ing center, has an abundance of 
smaller lakes and ponds. The new 
Mount Sunapee State Park has a 
chair tramway which takes view seek- 
ers to the north peak of Sunapee 
Mountain. 

The Monadnock Region, in south- 
western New Hampshire, is best 
known for unspoiled rural villages, 
small ponds, famous Mount Monad- 
nock, an area generally preserving 
its New England charm. 

The state’s largest cities are in the 
Merrimack Valley Region in south- 
central New Hampshire, but the out- 
lying areas are excellent vacation 
country. 

Generally speaking, motorists head 
up into New Hampshire’s north-south 
notches for mountain scenery, taking 
either Pinkham Notch (Route 16) in 
the east or Franconia Notch (Route 
3) in the west, going north. The re- 
turn trip is usually made by heading 
east via Route 2, and going south to 
the Lakes Region and possibly on to 
the beaches at Hampton or Rye on 
the seacoast. pat ; 

An alternate route from Pinkham 
to Franconia notches is sometimes 
taken through Crawford Notch 
(Route 302), which runs roughly on 
a southeast to northwest diagonal. 

This standard approach to touring 
New Hampshire hits most of the bet- 
ter known scenic spots in the moun- 
tains which are always awesome and 
magnificent in any season. But there 
are several scenic auto roads waiting 
for the “explorer” type of vacationer. 

Here are a handful of the best 
bets: Bear Notch—Road through 
White Mountain National Forest 
from Bartlett, nine miles to Kancam- 
agus road, then fourteen miles down 
Swift River to Conway. 

Dixville-13-Mile Woods—From 
Groveton or Berlin through Milan 
and then north (Route 16) along 
Androscoggin River to Errol and 
West to Colebrook through Dixville 
Notch. Wilderness scenery with fir 
trees predominate the trip. 
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Evans Notch—Drive from Shel- 
burne, N. H., to Gilead, Maine. Fol- 
low Evans Notch road through White 
Mountain National Forest to Chat- 
ham, N. H. Excellent views of Royces 
and Baldface range seem best when 
motoring in southerly direction. 

Newfound Lake—West shore drive 
from Bristol northwest along lake 
and back to Route 3-A at East He- 
bron. Road passes under brow of 
Mount Sugarloaf. 

Pawtuckaway Mountains—Off 
Route 107 south of Deerfield. Several 
miles of road in state reservation with 
interesting mountain terrain, lookout 
tower, trails and Pawtuckaway 
Boulders. 

Scenic River Drive—Goffstown to 
New Boston on Route 13 along the 
Piscataquog River. 

U. S. Route 2—Lancaster to Shel- 
burne, through villages of Jefferson, 
Starr King, Randolph and Gorham. 
Road winds through wide valley with 
views of Mount Waunbek to the 
north and Presidential Range to the 
south. The famous birches which 
frame the highway will be seen at 
Shelburne. 

Warren-Woodstock—Road through 
the White Mountain National Forest 
from Warren to Lost River about 
three miles from North Woodstock, a 
beautiful mountain drive. 

From the alpine zone, which runs 
about eight miles along the crest of 
the Presidential Range, down through 
the rural charm of New Hampshire’s 
farming country, sparkling lakes, 
small villages with white-spired 
churches, streams tumbling along 
over boulders, to the sandy beaches 
of the Seacoast Region, the vacationer 
has ample choice for relaxation or 
play. 

In the spring and summer there is 
swimming, all kinds of boating, fish- 
ing, mountain climbing, golf (61 
courses), horseback riding, tennis, 
baseball and other sports for the en- 
ergetic. There are hobbies, crafts, 
summer stock theaters, scenic motor 
trips, boat cruises and picnicking. 

In New Hampshire lakes, ponds 
and streams, the fisherman can take 
his choice in season. There’s brook 
(native), brown and rainbow trout, 
landlocked salmon, lake trout, aure- 
olus trout, bass, pickerel, whitefish, 
white and yellow perch. The north- 
ernmost sections are best for wilder- 


Lake-side resorts such as Spofford offer 
families assorted recreation. 
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be seis weg a ; 
Trees, quiet and well-stocked lake add up 
to fisherman’s paradise in White Mts. 


Playground 
does the baby 
sitting while 
adults enjoy 
Hampton 
Beach 
facilities. 
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Cog wheel train is novel way to maneuver 


ness trout, landlocked salmon and 
lake trout fishing. Central and south- 
ern waters are excellent for small- 
mouth bass and panfish; and trout 
and salmon abound in the deep lakes. 

For the hunter there are deer, 
bear, grouse, duck, woodcock, pheas- 
ant, rabbits, squirrel, coon, fox and 
wildcat. If you prefer your animals 
caged, then stop in at Benson’s Wild 
Animal Farm, Route 111, at Hudson, 
near Nashua. There, wild animals 
imported from the jungle are condi- 
tioned and trained for circuses and 
ZOOS. 

The visitor with a bent for the his- 
torical will find a tour of notable 
houses at Portsmouth unusually in- 
teresting. This group of fine old 
mansions shows strikingly the rise in 
wealth and importance of the colo- 
nies, each house the best to be had 
in its day. In general these houses 
are open to the public from mid- 
June to mid-September. 

The eight outstanding examples of 
this era are: 

1664—Jackson House, remarkable 
for strength of construction, wide- 
floor boards, exposed sills in kitchen 
and parlor, leaded glass windows. 

1716—Warner House, perhaps fin- 
est example in New England of an 
important brick, urban mansion of 
the early 18th century, with six truly 
astonishing mural paintings on stair- 
case wall, an early example of mar- 
bleization of dining room, splendid 
paneling in important rooms. 

1758—Portsmouth Historical Soci- 
ety (John Paul Jones House) with 
important collection of furniture, 
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Mt. Washington, 


highest in the Northeast. 


portraits, china, silver and costumes. 

1760—Wentworth-Gardner House, 
one of the most perfect examples of 
Georgian architecture in America. 

1763—Moffatt-Ladd House, with 
its distinctive feature being a “hall” 
in the English sense, unique in New 
England, with magnificent staircase 
lit by beautiful round-head window 
at landing. 

1784—Gov. John Langdon Man- 
sion, built by the great Revolution- 
ary War figure, and described by 
George Washington as “the handsom- 
est house in Portsmouth.” 

1785—Langdon Room (at Rock- 
ingham Hotel), the only part of the 
Hon. Woodbury Langdon Mansion 
which escaped a fire, a handsome oc- 
tagonal dining room with delicate 
cornices, carved fire-frame, corner 
cupboards and fine wainscoating. 

1790—Thomas Bailey Aldrich Me- 
morial, which makes the visitor real- 
ize that even the best at that time 
was by no means “comfort” as it is 
known today. 

And for other points of interest 
with an historical flavor: 

The Button Museum at Acworth, a 
collection of more than 33,000 
buttons. 

Collins Clock Museum at Georges 
Mills, north end of Lake Sunapee, 
with more than 300 rare old clocks. 
Open year-round. 

Currier Gallery of Art at Manches- 
ter, a permanent collection with spe- 
cial monthly exhibits. 

Daniel Webster’s birthplace, near 
Franklin. The original building is 
shown, with some contemporary fur- 


nishings, from Memorial Day 
through October 15, admission free. 

Home of Maj. Gen. John Sullivan 
of Revolutionary War, at Durham. 
And the church where powder and 
guns captured from British in 1774 
and later used at Battle of Bunker 
Hill, were hidden. 

Endicott Rock at Weirs, Laconia, 
now -in~two-acre state park, once 
marked the northern boundary of 
the Massachusetts Bay colony. 

The Franklin Pierce homestead at 
Hillsboro, historic home of New 
Hampshire’s only President of the 
United States, to date. Open daily 
June 15 to October 12. 

Goyette Museum of Americana at 
Peterboro, depicting life of our an- 
cestors in antique collections and re- 
constructed shop interiors along a 
typical village street. Open June to 
Columbus Day. 

Nelson Bird Museum at Winches- 
ter, with exhibits of 250 species of 
birds which live in. or pass through 


New England. 


Patent Museum at Center Sand-_ 


wich, an exhibit of several thousand 
original miniature working models 
from U. S. Patent Office. Open July 1 
to Labor Day. 

Saint-Gaudens Memorial, Route 
12-A, at Cornish, featuring the home 
studio and work of America’s most 
famous sculptor. Open Memorial 
Day through October 15. 

Many vacation families prefer to 
send their children to one of more 
than 200 organized boys and girls 
camps in New Hampshire, while’ 
Mother and Dad vacation at a 
nearby resort. 

Famous hotels, comfortable small 
inns, modern cabin groups, farm 
boarding houses and tourist homes 
offer a variety of accommodations to 
suit taste and pocketbook. The aver- 
age American plan per person rate is 
from $5.00 to $10 per day. Of course, 
you may pay less or much more. 

Labor Day doesn’t end the vaca- 
tion season in New Hampshire. Sep- 
tember and October have brought 
thousands to the state to enjoy the 
autumn foliage. Foliage “tours” be- 
gin in the northern areas and, as the 
season grows late, the colorful Pas 
orama moves southward. 

For enjoyable, varied vacation 
pleasure, put New Hampshire high 
on your travel agenda. * 
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| Otago NO GROUP OF publicity men have a 
more prolific source of material to draw from 
than those who spread the gospel of Maine to the 
entertainment-hungry millions in the United States. 

Purely from a geographical viewpoint, Maine 
presents an imposing array of statistical highlights. 
Nearly as large as the other five New England states 
combined, it has 33,040 square miles of territory 
complete with 2,500 miles of coastline, a mountain 
range, six major river systems, 2,405 lakes and 
ponds and more than 5,000 smaller rivers and 
streams. Over it all is spread 16,000,000 acres of 
woodland, more than the combined forest land of 
the rest of New England. 

Pushing the statistics aside, Maine’s recreational 
bonanza is harvested from three major sources: 

1. Sportsmen, the majority of whom are fishing 
or hunting enthusiasts, who maintain a heavy traffic 
into the state from April 1, the opening of the fish- 
ing season, to December 1, the closing date of the 
hunting season. ; 

2. Summer residents, thousands of whom main- 
tain homes ranging from modest cottages to 
elaborate mansions. 

3. Transient travelers and vacationers, whose 
dollar value to Maine economy represents the largest 
percentage of the state’s multi-million dollar recrea- 
tional industry. Belonging to this latter group are 
the hundreds of youth camps which annually enter- 
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tain thousands of boys and girls from five to twenty 
years of age. 

The first group, the hunter and the fisherman, 
heavily favor Central and Northern Maine, while 
groups two and three patronize the coastal areas 
and the southern part of the state. 

A further breakdown of these groups finds the 
fishermen congregating in five principal areas: 
Sebago Lake, Moosehead Lake, Rangeley Lake 
region, Belgrade Lakes and Eastern Grand Lake 
region. 

Top game fish attractions include eastern brook 
trout, togue, or lake trout as they are more com- 
monly known, and land-locked salmon. Maine 
waters also abound with several other species of 
trout including the brown trout, and scores of less 
publicized species such as perch, pickerel and bass. 

King of Maine’s inland waters as far as the 
majority of sportsmen are concerned is Moosehead 
Lake, one of the largest lakes in the nation found 
wholly within the borders of one state. Forty miles 
long and up to ten miles wide, Moosehead annually 
attracts thousands of bait casters lured by the prom- 
ise of some of the fastest-action fresh water fishing 
in the U. S. 

The Grand Lake region is on Maine’s eastern 
border dividing the state from the Canadian prov- 
ince of New Brunswick. Like Moosehead, this area 
is the focal point of good salmon and trout fishing. 
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Vast Area Beckons to the Active Sportsmen 


The same type of fishing also is available in the 
Rangeley area on the extreme Western side of the 
state and in the Belgrade Lake chain in South 
Central Maine. 

Second largest lake in Maine and the home of 
land-locked salmon is huge Sebago Lake located a 
few miles from Portland, the state’s largest metro- 
politan area. In spite of Sebago’s proximity to the 
heavily populated centers, it offers some of the best 
salmon fishing found in the entire state. 

All these areas offer complete facilities ranging 
from luxurious hotel accommodations to cabins, 
cottages and tenting areas. Housing accommoda- 
tions can cost as low as $1.00 a night per person up 
to $20 a day for board and room at some of the 
more plush hotels. 

Boat and motor rentals can be had for a small 
hourly rate or by the day or week. Those who want 
the services of professional guides can have them 
at about $15 a day. But for the average sportsmen 
guides are an extravagant luxury. 

While most sportsmen bring their own fishing or 
hunting equipment, main highways to and from the 
fishing areas are well populated with spurting goods 
stores, stocked with all types of equipment and pro- 
visions for the successful fishing trip. 

For hundreds of thousands of fishing enthusiasts, 
the well-traveled paths and easily-reached streams 
and lakes are much too tame and too highly patron- 
ized to suit adventurous temperaments. For these 
people the huge Allagash area offers both a chal- 
lenge and a promise of fishing success surpassed 
nowhere in the nation today. 

Accessible only by plane or by water and canoe 
carries, Allagash Lake sits in the northern part .of 
Maine, surrounded by thousands of square miles of 
nearly trackless wilderness, lakes and streams. Peo- 
ple who make this trip witness a panorama of nature 
all but divorced from the hand of man—a landscape 
and animal kingdom which has almost disappeared 
elsewhere in the nation. 

While such areas as the Allagash cannot be en- 
joyed by those who spend vacations motoring, simi- 
lar beauty is available to the tourists who travel the 
many Maine highways skirting these areas. 

Of particular interest to the traveler is the state’s 
extensive park system including Baxter, Bradbury 
Mountain, Reid State Park, Camden Hills, Lake 
St. George, Mount Blue, Sebago Lake and Aroos- 
took State Park. Add to this the beautiful Acadia 
National Park at Mount Desert Island, and it gives 
the tourist a rough idea of the huge areas set aside 
by the state for the pleasure of visitors, as well as 
the state’s own citizenry. 


Baxter Park, with Maine’s highest mountain, 
Mt. Katahdin, as its centerpiece, is in the north 
central part of the state and contains thousands 
of acres of lakes, streams and woodlands for the 
enjoyment of the sightseers as well as sportsmen. 
For those who enjoy- the coastal areas, Reid State 
Park in Georgetown fits the bill. 

All parks are supervised-by the state and main- 
tained for the convenience of visitors. 

Most widely known is Acadia National Park, 
occupying old French territory on the coast of 
Maine. 

Surrounded by the sea, Acadia is dominated by 
the bold range of the Mount Desert Mountains, 
whose ancient uplift, worn by time and ice erosion, 
remains to form the largest rock-built island on the 
Atlantic coast, known to the great French explorer 
Champlain as I’Isle des Monts. Deserts. Like all 
National parks, Acadia is a sanctuary for wildlife 
—plant and animal. 

The National Park Service maintains free camp 
grounds equipped with running water, modern sani- 
tary convenience, outdoor fireplaces, electric lights 
and facilities for washing clothes. A complete motor 
road system through the park connects the lake and 
mountain areas with the seashore and touches the 
villages of Bar Harbor, Seal Harbor and Northeast 
Harbor. 

The area is accessible by automobile, train, bus 
and air travel, all of which maintain terminals 
within a few miles of the island. 

Biggest single attraction for visitors to Maine is 
its rugged coastline, subject matter for generations 
of American poetry, literature and music. 


Rugged living is a major attraction in Pine Tree State as 
evidenced by these self-sufficient young campers. 
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Maine’s coastal resorts are as famed as 


its wilderness areas. Beach front 
cottages swell small population 
of Wells, a typical seaside village. 


While motorists never tire of U. S. Highway One 
which skirts this panorama of mountainous rocks 
and surf, they are but a small portion of the fanciers 
who spend the summer months along the coast. 

Thousands of artists spend arduous hours at- 
tempting to transfer this beauty to canvas. Solitary 
figures seated before easels have become such a 
common sight that natives seldom bother to give 
more than a passing glance to either the painter 
or his work. 

And it’s not the geological phenomena alone 
which give the coastal area its grip upon its ad- 
mirers. It’s the quaint fishing village, the fisher- 
man’s cottage with nets, lobster pots and tackle 
drying in the sun. It’s a rotting hulk of a last- 
century four-master in some picturesque harbor. 
It’s all this, and probably more. Whatever it is, 
Maine people are well aware that it brings thou- 
sands upon thousands of visitors each year, con- 
tributing a large portion of the state’s $125,000,- 
000-plus annual recreation industry income. 

For the history lover and culture conscious tour- 
ist, Maine offers a galaxy of attractions from the 
ancient blockhouse left by the French and by 
Arnold on his historic march to Quebec to the 
burial grounds of forgotten tribes of Indians. 

Fort Western, Augusta and Fort Halifax, Wins- 
low, are examples of Colonial blockhouses built 
to protect the areas from water attack by way of 
the Kennebec. Fort Knox on the Penobscot has 
been added to the State Park system. Other histori- 
cal fortifications are to be found in Casco Bay and 
in Portland Harbor. In the latter place, abandoned 
fortifications of other generations furnish a re- 
markable contrast to those erected for World War 
I and II defenses. 

Maine also offers a wealth of Indian lore. While 
first settlers found the great Algonquin stock 
throughout Maine, evidence has since pointed to 
the existence of an earlier race of Indians known 
as the Red Paint People. 

Present Maine Indian tribes include the Pe- 
nobscot and the Passamaquoddies. Before the Revo- 
lutionary War and before Maine became a separate 
state, treaties made between each of these tribes 
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established them as “nations” within the state. The 


same treaties also gave each tribe certain lands— 
the Penobscots, Indian Island, and the Passama- 
quoddies Pleasant Point and Peter Dana Point— 
and guaranteed delivery of specified items of arms. 

While the Indians are recognized citizens of the 
United States, they cannot be citizens of Maine with- 
out relinquishing the privileges bestowed upon them 
by their “treaty rights as a nation.” 

Also a top tourist attraction is Maine’s growing 
summer theater colony with well known theaters 
in scores of Maine towns and resort areas. 

Two of the best are Lakewood and Ogunquit 
Playhouse, where some of Broadway’s and Holly- 
wood’s top shows appear each year. Producers find 
Maine an excellent proving ground for future pro- 
ductions. A contributing factor is the knowledge 
that most of the summer theater goers are repre- 
sentative of the clientele which make or break 
a production. 

Other theaters are located at Camden, Harrison, 
Peaks Island and Boothbay Harbor. 

For the countless thousands who want physical 
recreation other than hunting or fishing, Maine 
provides limitless opportunities for fresh and salt 
water bathing, sailing, golfing, riding, tennis and 
similar sports. 

For the thrill seekers, there are speed boat races, 
stock car tracks and both harness and running 
horse races. State law permits pari-mutuel betting 
on both of the latter sports. 

Perhaps more than any other state, Maine real- 
izes the tremendous contribution made to its econ- 
omy by the recreation industry. State, local and 
private agencies out-do themselves in showing hos- 
pitality to the traveler, the sportsman and the 
visiting businessman. 

The MPB, local chambers of commerce and the 
Maine Development Commission annually spend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in the preparation 
and distribution of literature in addition to their 
personal services when the traveler arrives. 

If it’s good business to be hospitable, then Maine 
is destined to enjoy a continuing prosperity as a 
top host to the nation’s vacationers. # 
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4 i THE AVERAGE vacationer, two 
weeks with pay and the six New 
England states may seem as incom- 
patible as oil and water. But you can 
accomplish a firm alliance with New 
England during the short space of 
two weeks. This is graphically illus- 
trated by the preceding double-page 
map. 


BY AUTO: 


Covering approximately 1,425 
miles, this route has been devised es- 
pecially for TRAVEL readers by the 
Sinclair Auto Touring Service. It is 
planned as an elastic two-week sched- 
ule, easily altered by stops and stays 
to fit individual interests since it 
passes through areas of artistic, his- 
toric, scenic and recreational value. 

Starting from New York City, the 
road swings first along the alter- 
nately industrial, nautical and subur- 
ban shoreline of Connecticut. New 
Haven boasts Yale University while 
Old Lyme and Mystic are well-pre- 
served fishing villages containing art 
centers and the latter also has a 
famed ship museum. 

Upon entering Rhode Island, Wes- 
terly is one of the first cities encoun- 
tered. Farther east, Newport catches 
tourist interest because of beach- 
front walks and drives and such 
structures as the country’s oldest syn- 
agogue and a Vanderbilt mansion 
patterned after a sixteenth-century 
Italian palace. Called Breakers, it is 
open to the public. 

The lore of the sea maintains a 
strong influence in Massachusetts 
with New Bedford’s whaling mu- 
seum a good introduction. The high- 
way leads to Cape Cod, one of the 
east coast’s most famous resort areas 
where endless antique shops, ancien‘ 
homes, cobbled streets, beaches anc. 
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cragged coves lure art groups and 
sightseers. Martha’s Vineyard and 
Nantucket islands provide worthwhile 
excuses for brief boat trips and the 
drive to Provincetown, cultural capi- 
tal of the Cape, provides the oppor- 
tunity to visit other interesting vil- 
lages en route, including Hyannis, the 
economic capital. 

Plymouth, with reminders of the 
first American immigrants, and Bos- 
ton, oldest metropolis in the land, are 
shrines of Americana, as are Lexing- 
ton and Concord. Sudbury and Salem 
have literary significance, the former 
containing Longfellow’s charming 
Wayside Inn, the latter, Hawthorne’s 
House of Seven Gables as well as 
witchcraft relics. Then the route ap- 
proaches Cape Ann where Marble- 
head and Gloucester and Rockport 
are colorful strongholds of early fish- 
ing industries and Revolutionary 
monuments, attracting many of the 
paintbrush and easel crowd. 

Deep-sea fishing is a top sport and 
industry in Portsmouth, first major 
stop in New Hampshire before cir- 
cling back to this state via Maine. In 
Maine, the trip follows impressive 
coastal scenery until north of Port- 
land where the Desert of Maine of- 
fers a startling contrast by its aridity. 
Two interesting stops, opposite in 
character, are Bar Harbor, an old and 
luxurious peninsula resort, and Aca- 
dia National Park where rugged out- 
door life can be savored in camping 
and guided trail trips. 

The route heads west through Ban- 
gor and Skowhegan and into the 
beautiful, rugged White Mountains 
of New Hampshire. Cog railroads 
and aerial tramways navigate some 
difficult climbs. In this area are Mt. 
Washington, highest point in the 
state; Franconia Notch, a long gorge 
surrounded by unusually contoured 


cliffs, and the granite chasm, Flume 
Gorge. 

Lake Champlain is a principal des- 
tination in Vermont but the scenic 
drive goes first through the granite 
quarry section near Barre and moun- 
tainous Stowe where Mt. Mansfield 
and Smugglers’ Notch are high spots. 
Burlington, on the edge of Lake 
Champlain, is the point where boat 
rides for Ausable Chasm may be 
taken. 

Pointing south, the drive cleaves 
Green Mountain National Forest, 
passing Proctor with its marble exhi- 
bits and Weston, a restored pioneer 
village containing the unusual Ver- 
mont Guild of Old Time Crafts and 
Industries. 

At Greenfield, Mass., scenic Mo- 
hawk Trail begins, and after North 
Adams, joins the highway through the 
Berkshire Hills, with Lenox a major 
point because of its summer music 
festival. 

On the last lap of the journey, 
Connecticut’s Candlewood Lake out- 
side of Danbury is an excellent water 
sport resort and chance for a good 
final breath of vacation air before 
joining the Meritt Parkway back to 
New York. 


BY BUS: 


The bus is a favorite implement for 
touring New England, offering a 
happy combination of personalized 
guidance plus close contact with 
many small, attractive towns. Package 
tours featured by the Greyhound 
and Trailways bus lines take from 
five to eight days. 

Costing approximately $70 for six 
days, the price covers transportation 
charges, hotel accommodations at 
stopovers, sightseeing services and 
guides. Meals, tips and unscheduled 
side trips are extra. 
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-Boston-bound train, 


A typical route starts in New York 
City, leads through western Connecti- 
cut with its tent-covered tobacco fields 
and into the rolling country around 
Litchfield Hills and Massachusetts’ 
Berkshires. 

In Vermont, the Green Mountains, 
covered bridges, maple groves and 
marble quarries are attractions but 
prime attention goes to Burlington 
and Lake Champlain and a boat trip 
through the rock formations and 
cliffs of Ausable Chasm. New Hamp- 
shire’s White Mountains hold views 
of Mt. Washington and Franconia 
Notch. A Casco Bay cruise and sight- 
seeing in Portland are highlights in 
Maine with a drive on the rugged 
coastline of this state. 

Boston is an overnight stop and 
subject of a full tour that takes in 
Paul Revere’s house, Beacon Hill and 
the Common. More historic sites are 
visited in Concord, Lexington and 
Cambridge. Rhode Island’s coastal re- 
sorts and capital city, Providence, are 
also inspected before returning to 


New York. 


BY TRAIN: 


Speed, allowing maximum sight- 
seeing in minimum time, is chief 
among the assets of visiting New Eng- 
land via train. Guided New England 
trips on an all-costs-inclusive basis 
are available through the New Haven 
Railroad. 

Called Pilgrim Tours, they are tai- 
lored to individual time, taste and 
money allowances, beginning at a 
minimum of approximately $45 for 
two days. Seven-day tours average 
about $135 and are routed through 
various parts of New England. On the 
tour menu are inland, coastal, Cape 
Cod or single resort trips. 

One of the seven-day journeys 
stops first at New Bedford, Mass., for 
an overnight stay and a look at 
mementoes of whaling days. A day 


each is scheduled-for Martha’s Vine- — 
’ yard and Nantucket, where both 


sightseeing and relaxing time are 
scheduled. 

The steamer trip to Woods Hole on 
Cape Cod allows connections with the 
and a motor 
coach is then substituted for the train 
to afford a close look at Maine’s 
coast and lake region. 

Portland is an overnight stay in 
Maine, with a two-hour Casco Bay 
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sail among the diversions. In New 
Hampshire there is an overnight stop 
on the Ammonoosuc River and a ride 
through the White Mountains—its 
notches, slopes and villages. 

The final day is spent riding 
through North Woodstock and Plym- 
outh to the shores of Lake Winni- 
pesaukee, largest lake contained by a 
single state. Franklin and Concord 
are seen before entering the Merri- 
mac River Valley and Boston where 
the return train to New York is 


boarded. 


BY PLANE: 


Boston, major New England hub, 
is served by American, Eastern and 
Northeast Airlines. And Northeast 
also maintains a network of flights 
reaching major cities and many small 
towns. 

It is possible to get a round-trip 
ticket on Northeast that covers trans- 
portation from New York to Hyan- 
nis, Martha’s Vineyard and Nan- 
tucket islands, Boston and back to 
New York for approximately $36, 
tax included. This allows the traveler 
to stop off and vacation at any of 
these points. Half-fare family rates 
are offered during the midde of the 
week. 


BY BICYCLE: 


New England ranks with Holland 
and Bermuda as a cyclist’s haven. 
The coastal area abounds in level 
stretches for easy pedaling. Inland, 
cycling is the best way to absorb 
the plethora of charming villages and 
magnificent views. 

Biking is also economical. By tak- 
ing advantage of American Youth 
Hostel lodges or their group trips 
open to anyone, cyclists can manage 
on as little as $1.75 per day. Travel- 
ing independently brings costs up to 
cover restaurant meals and_ stop- 
overs at one of the many inexpensive 
tourist homes or wayside inns en 
route. Twenty to 30 miles daily is 
considered average speed including 
sightseeing allowance. 

One of the most popular two-week 
New England bike trips is a Cape 
Cod-Cape Ann jaunt. This begins at 
Boston and goes to historic Lexing- 
ton, Concord and Walden Pond. High 
point is the ocean front ride with 
stops at Salem and Marblehead for 
sightseeing and ocean or fresh water 


sports. Then back to Boston, the bike 
being loaded on a train connecting 
with a boat trip across Cape Cod Bay 
to famed Provincetown. 

Three one-week trips recommended 
for their scenic qualities are: 

1) Follow the Connecticut River 
Valley with White River Junction, 
Vt., as a starting point and trace the 
course of the broad, tree-shaded river 
to Sunderland, Mass., where Sugar- 
loaf Mountain stands. Cycle on to 
Deerfield, site of the battle of Bloody 
Creek during the French and Indian 
War, and now a lovely restored town 
which maintains its antique appear- 
ance. Greenfield, Mass., is the end of 
the line. 

2) Viewing the White Mountains 
and southern New Hampshire is ini- 
tiated at Littleton, N.H., where bikes 
are substituted for trains and the trail 
to Sugar Hill is taken. Here views of 
the mountains are awesome all the 
way down to Franconia Notch. Then 
pedal to Plymouth and Andover 
where Dartmouth University is a 
pleasant and convenient stop. By go- 
ing to Sunapee, the heart of the lake 
region is at your command. A south- 
ern route leads to Franklin, birth- 
place of Daniel Webster; Hancock, 
off-the-beaten track village famed 
for its Christopher Wren-designed 
church; and finally Peterborough, 
location of the MacDowell colony, 
run by the wife of the late American 
composer for encouragement of the 
arts. 

3) An easy and pretty ride goes 
through rustic Vermont beginning at 
Brattleboro and follows route 30 up 
West River and into towns like Dum- 
merston, Townsend, the resort area 
of Manchester, then back to Weston 
and through the Green Mountains to 
Ludlow, ending at Springfield. 
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SCHOONER 
CRUISES 


By Marjorie Dent Candee 


De RANCHES DO THEIR darndest 
to convert city slickers into cow- 
hands, and we also have dude 
schooners which aim to change land- 
lubbers into seasoned salts. The re- 
sults in both fields of endeavor are 
opened to question, but the vacation- 
ists have a lot of fun regardless. 

If you’ve ever dreamed of taking 
a holiday aboard a windjammer, if 
the sight of sparkling waters, sunlit 
spray and billowing sails makes your 
pulse beat faster, then schooner 
cruises are for you. 

You have your choice of sailing 
aboard wind-driven ships in the blue 
waters of Penobscot Bay, Maine, with 
enchanting vistas of cool green is- 
lands, or cruising in the warm waters 
of Chesapeake Bay, Maryland, with 
historic ports of call. 

Each year from early June through 
late September a dozen or more 
coastal schooners offer these dream 
cruises, and carry cargoes of landlub- 
bers eager to escape the atomic age 
for a week or a fortnight. Such a 
worry-free vacation has proved a 
novel and pleasant way of combining 
a change of scene, relaxation, sailing 
and sun-bathing with a dash of his- 
tory and a liberal sprinkling of ro- 
mance. 

Without the negative virtues of be- 
ing propelled by coal, steam, Diesel 
oil or jet fuel, windjammers are a 
heart-leaping sight when ghosting 
along like a mirage from the past, 
their flying jibs drawing full and 
their foresail, mainsail and spanker 
loaded with the morning breeze. 

Captain Frank Swift of Camden, 
Me., began his schooner cruises sev- 
enteen years ago. Now he has a fleet 
of eight venerable vessels which roam 
along Maine’s coastal waterways. In 
Annapolis, Md., Captain Herman 


Knust has two 34-passenger schoon- 
ers, converted six years ago from 
cargo carriers, which he sails up the 
winding tributaries of the 200 mile- 
long Chesapeake Bay. 

Since I have taken both the Maine 
and Maryland cruises on several suc- 
cessive years, | am frequently asked 
to state my preference. My answer is, 
the cruises are different. It depends 
on what you like. 

If swimming is your special joy, 
then the warm waters of the Chesa- 
peake are more pleasurable than the 
cold waters of Penobscot and Blue - 
Hill Bays. If taking color pictures is 
your hobby, then the clear, crisp air 
of the Maine harbors practically in- 
sures good results, and the indigo sky 
and sparkling waters and wind-swept 
clouds make wonderful backgrounds 
for your photographs. On the other 
hand, if history is your forte, you'll 
be sure to enjoy the stops made by 
the 128-foot three-masted schooners 
along the historic Chesapeake, start- 
ing from ancient Annapolis. 

The Maine cruises offer pictur- 
esque scenery—rock-bound coastline 
where the mountains meet the sea. 
Passengers bring their own blankets 
and linen, wear old clothes. There is 
no electricity or radio. The men help 
to hoist sails, weigh anchor, trim 
sheets, coil halyards, chop wood for 
the galley stove, while the women set 
table, make beds, dry dishes. There’s 
still lots of time left for loafing on 
deck, or absorbing nautical lore. 

What the Maine schooners may 
lack in luxuries and conveniences, 
they make up in good food. Salt air 
whets appetites and an expert cook 
turns out steaks, chops, roasts or 
chicken in fine style. Stonington is us- 
ually a port of call, and fresh lobster 
right from the traps is served in huge 
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Even junior takes a try at sea life. 


quantities. Passengers also catch 
mackerel or cod, flounder or pollock. 
The Maryland schooners offer 


electric lights, a wash-basin with run- 
ning water and a port-hole in each of 
the cabins, two electrically operated 
“heads” (toilets) below decks, and 
a radiomarine telephone service. Pas- 
sengers may take a trick at the wheel 
if they like, but they are not expected 
to do any of the galley chores. Bed- 
ding and blankets are provided, as 
well as deck chairs, a ship’s library, 
a roomy lounge with card tables, 
games and other facilities. 

The food is also of the best qual- 
ity, and in enormous quantities. 
Southern fried chicken, Maryland 
crabs, Virginia ham, spoon bread and 
other delectable dishes are served at 
the long mess-room table. Such 
hearty meals usually result in passen- 
gers gaining from five to seven 
pounds each by the end of the cruise. 
However, frequent swims over the 
side when the schooner anchors can 
keep your figure trim and ship-shape. 

Expert Captains and mates make 
up the crews of these schooners— 
men with years of sailing experience 
and plenty of salty yarns to spin for 
the enjoyment of passengers. The 
roster usually includes a Captain, a 
mate, an able-bodied seaman and a_ 
cook; on the Maryland cruises a 
steward and a hostess, also. The beds, 
(or bunks, to be nautical) on all ves- 
sels are equipped with comfortable 
mattresses. The holds where lumber 
or coal was once carried are parti- 
tioned off into cabins with a double- 
deck bunk in each, or two lowers. 

Since each cruise is different, de- 
pending on wind and weather, I can 
only give you an average itinerary. 

You get to Camden, Me., via bus 
from Portland. You may come 
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aboard Sunday night, and the 
schooner sails before noon on Mon- 
day. This gives you time to stroll 
around the elm-shaded New England 
town where poetess Edna St. Vincent 
Millay lived as a girl, and you might 
want to do some last-minute shopping 
if you have forgotten your sun-glasses 
or sneakers. You might buy a chart 
of Penobscot Bay so that you can 
follow the schooner’s course and rec- 
ognize the islands, beacons and buoys 
as you approach them. 

On your cruise, you'll probably 
stop at Stonington and join the pas- 
sengers of other schooners for 
square-dancing. If the wind is right, 
you'll get to Belfast, Rockport, Blue 
Hill, and perhaps sail over into 
Frenchman’s Bay. Seldom does the 
schooner skipper use the auxiliary 
engine, but drops anchor when be- 
calmed. 

You can book your passage by 
writing to Captain Frank Swift, Box 
57, Camden, Maine. He'll send you 
a list of suggestions and advise you to 
mail your sheets and _ pillowcases, 


barrel. Lest you shudder at this prim- 
itive method, remember that plenty 
of camps have no better facilities. 
And as you survey your shipmates 
and scrub yourself dry, you'll hear 
Cookie’s call from the galley to 
“come and get it.” 

Now let’s jump south to Annapolis, 
where you arrive from Washington 
or Baltimore via bus, car or train. 

Plan to arrive Sunday and spend 
an afternoon at the Naval Academy, 
see the Chapel and the mausoleum of 
John Paul Jones, the Academy’s fine 
Museum and Bancroft Hall. 

You'll have time Monday morning 
before the schooner sails for a lei- 
surely stroll around State Circle and 
Church Circle where lovely Colonial 
homes are still lived in by descend- 
ants of the original settlers. Like 
Williamsburg, Annapolis was a cen- 
ter of learning, entertainment and so- 
ciety in Revolutionary days. Its State 
Capitol is the only original Colonial 
Government building still used for 
the same purpose. 

A highlight of your morning’s 


Sea-faring is family fare on resort schooners with diversion 
to suit all tastes from sunning to crew work. 


towels and blankets via parcel post, 
or send them via express well in ad- 
vance. He'll also tell you about the 
yacht Indra recently added to his 
fleet, and the venerable schooner 
Yankee which sails in the Bras d’Or 
Lakes of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia; 
also the schooners Mabel and Clinton 
sailing from South Freeport, a few 
miles above Portland, in Casco Bay. 

But let’s go aboard the schooner 
Lois M. Candage at Camden. You'll 
go “down the hatch” to your cabin, 
but in the morning you'll climb to 
the deck and you'll wash in a tin 
basin, dipping fresh water from a 


walking tour of Annapolis will be 
your visit to St. John’s College where, 
in the center of its attractive campus, 
is the famous Tree of Liberty, said to 
be over 600 years old, and beneath 
whose branches a treaty was signed 
with the Susquehannock Indians in 
1652. 

Annapolis was once called “Crab- 
Town,” and on your way back to the 
schooner you'll see the 200-yard ca- 
nal along the Public Market with 
boats bringing in crabs, trout, hard- 
heads, perch and rock fish, watermel- 
ons and vegetables. 

The masts of the schooner Levin J. 
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Marvel and Edwin and Maud tower 
into the sky, and serve as beacons to 
guide you back to the dock. 

The one-week itinerary on the 
Marvel includes a visit to Oxford, 
Cambridge, Point Lookout, St. Mi- 
chaels, St. Mary’s and the Solomons, 
and the rate is $75.00 plus $3.00 Fed- 
eral transportation tax. The two-week 
itinerary for $150 gives you an op- 
portunity to learn history painlessly. 
Put it this way: On board the Edwin 
and Maud your stops will include 
Jamestown, where the Virginia colon- 
ists settled; Williamsburg where the 
Colony flourished, and Yorktown 
where they fought to defend their 
homes—appropriate ports of call for 
a real seaworthy vessel that has An- 
napolis for home port. 

Even if these schooners didn’t 
make any stops, the cruises would be 
fun. Shore visits are fine, but deck 
life is exhilarating—and relaxing. 
too. You'll acquire a store of nau- 
tical knowledge, meet congenial ship- 
mates, and get a wonderful sun-tan. 
One of the most memorable experi- 
ences is the sing-song on deck, some- 
times with guitar or ukelele accom- 
paniment, with the stars for a back- 
drop, and the wind softly sighing in 
the rigging, the creak of block, and 
the faint sound as the schooner’s bow 
cleaves the water. 

You'll find yourself singing old- 
time songs or popular ballads, and as 
soon as one song is finished, some- 
body starts another. No one wants to 
break the enchantment by suggesting 
that it’s time to turn in. And then 
you do, sleep comes quickly, to the 
accompaniment of the vessel’s gentle 
motion through moonlit seas. 

For those passengers who have 
had some experience handling small 
sailboats perhaps the biggest thrill 
on these schooners is when they are 
given a chance to steer, standing at 
the big wheel aft. If there’s a good 
breeze, it’s like handling a spirited 
horse; but if only a ripple of wind 
ruffles the surface of the water, you'll 
find the job just right for a lazy af- 
ternoon. Eager fishermen should try 
their luck, as bait and handlines are 
provided. 
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The Edwin and Maud anchors off 
Yorktown, where passengers board a 
chartered bus and visit the battlefield 
and the scene of Cornwallis’ surren- 
der. Then the bus takes you to 
Jamestown, where a picnic lunch is 
enjoyed, and you can see the monu- 
ments to Princess Pocahontas and 
Captain John Smith. An afternoon is 
spent at Williamsburg, visiting the 
beautifully restored Colonial homes. 
Don’t miss seeing the long clay pipes 
at the Raleigh Tavern, once smoked 
by the Colonial gentlemen. 

Another day on the two-week 
schooner cruise of the Chesapeake 
takes you to Tangier Island, an iso- 
lated and charming spot noted for its 
soft-shell crab industry. It has white 
sandy beaches, houses with white 
picket fences, gravestones in front of 


For reservations, write to Captain 
Herman Knust, Chesapeake Vacation 
Cruise, 229 Prince George Street, An- 
napolis, Maryland. 

People often ask me what kind of 
people take these windjammer 
cruises. Most of them are landsmen 
who have taken a cruise to Bermuda 
or Hayana or a voyage to Europe and 
have discovered that they “like be- 
ing on the water.” The men you see 
on board tugging on sheets and hal- 
yards, in shorts or slacks, are usually 
teachers, doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
civil service workers, who spend 50 
weeks of each year at desks. The 
women you see in halters or bathing 
suits may be secretaries, grand- 
mothers, nurses, teachers, or house- 
wives. 

They all have one common interest 


Schooner skipper fixes rigging with authority of many years before the mast. 


many homes. Its residents who make 
their living crabbing and oystering 
speak a soft dialect said to be similar 
to that spoken by their Elizabethan 
ancestors who settled there after Cap- 
tain John Smith discovered the island 
and named it after Tangier on the 
coast of Morocco. The women of 
Tangier Island are rather shy, but 
since the schooner has been stopping 
there they have become more accus- 
tomed to visitors from the mainland, 
and they now offer for sale to 
schooner passengers some of their 
handicraft such as sunbonnets, aprons 
and fig preserves. 

Sometimes the schooner anchors 
at Deep Creek, Va., where cars may 
be hired for the eight-mile ride to 
Newport News to visit the Mariners’ 
Museum which contains hundreds of 
figureheads and clipper ship models. 


—the desire to cruise in a wind- 
driven vessel. Troubles seem to van- 
ish over the horizon, or to grow less 
in relation to the infinity of sky and 
sea. At voyage end they return to 
their homes in inland towns or large 
cities, browned by the sun and wind, 
with pleasant memories of congenial 
shipmates and happy hours under 
sail. Some have proved amazingly apt 
in learning how to obey the skipper’s 
commands to “slack up the lanyards 
and set up the rigging,” or to “haul 
away on that halyard, take it to the 
main throat.” 

Infected with sea fever, you’ll en- 
joy it the rest of your life, and no 
miracle drug can take away that 
pulse-racing feeling at sight of a 
sheer-bowed hull cutting through the 
water with a “bone in her teeth” —all 
sails set. ¢ 
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Y ANKEE INDIVIDUALISM has fostered opportunities 
for self-expression throughout New England in 
abundant outlets for hobbies and artistic interests. 


Often the art colony, craft and antique shop or 
music center is the backbone of a resort—the area 
growing up and gaining its color from these avo- 
cations. 


Take Note 
H OB B VIS When summer comes to New England the air is 


filled with music—not only from birds and crickets, 
but symphonies, string quartets and dance rhythms. 
Music festivals attract artists and visitors from all 
the world, making advance reservations almost es- 
sential. 

Most famed event is the Berkshire Festival at 
Tanglewood, the modern outdoor music shed in 
Lenox, Mass. Both a noted school and concert hall, 
it schedules conductors such as Bernstein, Monteux 
and Munch this year from July 24 to August 10. 

Nearby, eight miles east of Lee, is Jacob’s Pillow, 
combination dance school and theater. Such artists 
as Ted Shawn, Ruth St. Denis, Iva Kitchel and 
Myra Kinch star in modern, ethnic and classical 
dance programs. Opening day is June 27, followed 
by weekends through August as well as many 
weekdays. 

The Trapp Family singers hold ten-day music 
camp vacations in Stowe, Vt., during July and 
August. They teach choral singing, ancient instru- 
ments and folk dancing to interested music lovers. 

Chamber music concerts on Music Mountain in 
Falls Village, Conn., are held Sundays from July 
6 to August 31. And Connecticut College, New 
London, will have its annual dance festival the 
week of August 18. 


Paint the Town 


Summer artists descend in droves upon Cape Cod 
and Cape Ann, throughout the more spectacular 
mountain regions and in many particularly pic- 
turesque towns. These spots usually boast art schools 
that open early in July. Some offer single lessons 
beginning at $2.00, weekly tuition at about $15 or 
have full season enrollment at $60 per month. 

Art supply shops, galleries and colorful outdoor 
shows are further testimonial to the inspiration of 
the surroundings. 

Prime centers of art are Silvermine, Conn.; Skow- 
hegan and Kennebunkport, Me.; Provincetown, 
Gloucester and Rockport, Mass.; Manchester, N.H.; 
Woodstock and Manchester, Vt. 


Buy Americana 


Early colonization of New England has made its 
communities a mecca for both historians and col- 
lectors of American antiques. Northeastern cities 
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and rural roadsides are jammed with antique shops 
and competition for “finds” is great. 

There are several antique shows held during the 
summer. Early events already scheduled are: the 
Foot Guard Hall Antique Show, Hartford, Conn., 
May 19-23; Tour of Old Houses, Essex, Conn., May 
21-22; meeting of the National Association of 
Watch and Clock Collectors, Sturbridge, Mass., 
June 6-8; Open House Day at old houses, Salem, 
Mass., June 25; Monadnock Region Antiques Fair, 
Peterborough, N.H., July 15-July 18. 

A sampling of antique shops from each state in- 
cludes: in Connecticut—Old Store on the Harbor, 
Southport, known for American antiques and primi- 
tives and Long Ridge Antique Shop, Stamford, 
where stock includes amusing political memorablia; 
Maine—Robert G. Hall’s.store, Dover-Foxcraft, a 
source for pine, maple and mahogany furniture and 
Spooner Antique Shop, North Bridgton, specialists 
in glass, copper and pottery; Massachusetts—the 
Charles and River Street region is Boston’s antique 
shop row and Gebelein Silversmiths are well-known 
in that city for craftsmanship, while weather vanes 
are a specialty of the Old Centre Shop, Framingham 
Centre; New Hampshire—Sugar Hill Farm, East 
Weare, carries early American items and Eleanor 
Sawyer’s shop, Walpole, has English imports; 
Rhode Island—George Bidden, Barrington, special- 
izes in music boxes and Mile & a Quarter House, 
Providence, displays American antiques in natural 
settings. 


Act Yourself 


One of New England’s major summer crops is 
its assortment of summer theaters. The most viva- 
cious and best known are generally set up simul- 
taneously as work. schools. Their sessions begin in 
late June or early July and stop near Labor Day. 
Fees average $35 per week for room, board and 
tuition. Studies are informal and cover all phases 
of the theater. 

Best known among these summer stock school 
theaters are the Ivoryton Playhouse, Ivoryton, 
Conn.; Surrey Playhouse, Surrey Me.; Kennebunk- 
port Playhouse, Kennebunkport, Me.; Bass Rocks 
Summer Playhouse, Gloucester, Mass.; Province- 
town Playhouse, Provincetown, Mass.; Newport 
Casino Theater, Newport, R. I.; and the Putney 
Theatre, Putney, Vt. 

For theater hobbyists without a yen to partici- 
pate, these schools provide plenty of good enter- 
tainment in repertory, new plays and musicals. And 
almost every resort has its own playhouse ranging 
in type from those presenting Broadway shows with 
top performers to spots billing travelling operetta 
groups, in tent or barn theaters, in addition to ama- 
teur stock companies. 

Other summer theaters are in Westport, Norwich 
and Farmington, Conn.; Boothbay Harbor and 
Skowhegan, Me.; Falmouth, Dennis, Boston and 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass.; New London and Hamp- 
ton, N.H.; Dorset and Middlebury, Vt. 
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Show Your Handiwork 


Handicraft enthusiasts are almost of cult propor- 
tion in the six northeastern states. Permanent show- 
ings such as the Vermont Guild of Old Time Crafts 
and Industries in Weston give visitors a chance to 
see and purchase products of a water-powered grist- 
mill, woodwork, hand-woven materials and other 
craft items at an authentic replica of an 1870 gen- 
eral store. There is a similar exhibit in Sturbridge, 
Mass., and Concord, N.H., has a Home Industries 
center containing native handiwork. 

Several schools teach arts and crafts. A three- 
week weaving course is available at the Coach House 
Center in Mason, N.H. In Liberty, Me., the Hay- 
stack Mountain School of Crafts has instruction in 
pottery, weaving, woodwork, block printing and 
other subjects. The Connecticut State Department 
of Education operates a moderately priced course 
in a broad variety of arts and crafts from June 25 
through July 7. This takes place at Willimantic. 


Summer theater troupes tackle productions from new plays to 
Pagliacci as performed here at Plymouth Rock Playhouse. 


Watch the Birdies 


Every hobby gets some play in New England. For 
example, those interested in photography can sup- 
plement their techniques with courses at such 
studios as the Country School of Photography in 
Woodstock, Vt., or the Provincetown Photography 
Workshop in Massachusetts. Enrollment at the latter 
can be as short as one week or long as ten weeks. 

For those to whom watching the birdie doesn’t 
mean cameras, the National Audubon Society runs 
two camps aimed at popularizing interest in birds, 
mammals, insects, flowers, marine and other wild- 
life through field observation and lectures. Two- 
week courses at the Greenwich, Conn., camp cost 
$80, including board, lodging and tuition and the 
Medomak, Me. camp courses are $90 for two weeks. 
Sessions start in mid-June. 

Whatever your hobby, you'll find New England 
a happy haven. ¢ 
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IT’S 
LIKE 
THIS ON 


MT. DESERT ISLAND 


By Jean Madeira 


| pants SUMMER when my husband 
and I repair to his family’s 
“camp” on Mt. Desert Island, Maine, 
we give thanks for the geological 
freak billions of years ago which in a 
sub-oceanic quake pushed up out of 
the ocean bed a whole range of sub- 
merged mountains, leaving this 
lovely island. 

Aside from being our favorite va- 
cation spot, it is also the only place 
on the entire Atlantic coast where the 
Mountains come right down to the 
sea, and boasts the highest cliff on 
the Atlantic seaboard, the famous 
Great Head. The whole perimeter of 
this island is rugged in the best tradi- 
tion of the “rockbound” coast of 
Maine. Despite this, there are numer- 
ous wonderful coves where you can 
beach a canoe or small sailboat and 
take your ease in the sun. 

Because we have our own “camp” 
—a rough-hewn cottage—on the is- 
land, we try to spend the whole sum- 
mer there. Mt. Desert Island has ex- 
cellent hotel facilities to. accommo- 
date people for shorter periods of 
time who don’t have a permanent 
summer headquarters there. These 
range from the chic sort of “resort” 
hotel that offers its own entertain- 
ment, dancing and sports facilities, to 
cottages equipped with their own 
baths, kitchens and screened porches. 

Mt. Desert Island is divided into 
two—the East side where the hotels 
and the fashionable life, are, and the 
West side where families have their 
private camps. But this is not a defi- 
nite cleavage and the families on the 
West side are welcome guests at the 
hotel dining rooms and dances. 

Golf courses can be found all over 
the island—an eighteen-hole course 


at Kebo Valley in Bar Harbor and 
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Waves dash against rocks at Thunder Hole 
on rugged but pleasant island resort. 


nine-hole courses at Northeast Harbor 
and the Causeway Club at Southwest 
Harbor. These compass-point names 
reflect the seafaring tradition of 
Maine as a whole, and the traditional 
literal-mindedness of “down-easters,”’ 
but: one of the numerous coves that 
dot the Island’s coast is so utterly 
charming that this literalness gave 
way in its naming, and it is called 
Pretty Marsh Harbor. 

Mt. Desert Island is easy enough to 
get to, even though you feel remote 
from the hurly-burly of your every- 
day existence when you reach it. You 
can go by plane to Bar Harbor, by 
bus, by railroad on the Boston and 


Editor’s Note: Jean Madeira is a young 
Metropolitan Opera contralto who has been 
heard frequently this season in important 
roles. Except during the opera season she 
lives in Providence, R. I., where her hus- 
band, Francis Madeira, is conductor of the 
Rhode Island Philharmonic Orchestra and 
Assistant Professor of Music at Brown 
University. 
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Maine, or drive yourself. There is a 
bridge over Frenchman’s Bay to the 
Island. 

If you are an inveterate sight-seer, 
the kind who gets a thrill out of an- 
cient ruins, cathedrals and art galler- 
ies, Mt. Desert Island is not for you. 
But if you love getting into slacks and 
flat-heeled shoes, getting a -sun_tan 
and exercising moderately when t 
spirit moves you, you couldn’t ask 
for a more delightful spot. 

Ocean swimming beckons those 
hardy enough to brave the character- 
istic cold of waters around Maine. 
This same coldness, though, is what 
makes Maine lobsters so delicious, 
and if you’re not in the mood to pre- 
pare your own, there is excellent sea- 
food available at Tripp’s Restaurant 
and at Abel’s Lobster Pound. 

Summer sailors can enjoy ocean 
fun in small craft before a spanking 
breeze, or wonderful all-day canoe 
trips exploring some of the island’s 
lakes, stopping in a sandy cove for 
lunch, and anchoring out in the sun 
for fishing. Porpoises and seals can 
often be seen in the water or sunning 
themselves on the rocks. 

The island’s foliage is sub-Arctic, 
and it is covered with pines and fir 
trees, but the brief warm summer 
brings out a profusion of wild rasp- 
berries and blueberries which the 
hiker can pick and eat as he explores 
the mountains. There are sixteen 
climbable mountains, ranging from 
500 feet for the novice to the 1,532- 
foot Mt. Cadillac which rewards its 
conquerors with a 200-mile view out 
to sea to the East and over mountain 
peaks to the north, south and west. 
This is also accessible by a beautiful 
four-mile drive up the side of the 
mountain. 
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Off Mt. Desert Island, canoeing is a favorite diversion of visiting vacationers and summertime residents alike. 


Those who like mild hiking often 
make tracks (via automobile) for 
Jordan Pond Tearoom, famous for its 
popovers and chicken. You can leave 
your car there, order your lunch, take 
an hour’s hike, come back to find 
your meal ready for you, and con- 
tinue on your way. 

‘Arcadia National Park, a favorite 
goal of sightseers, covers about a 
third of Mt. Desert Island and well 
repays the visit there. Its famous 
Thunder Hole, a natural geyser, is one 


of the sights, and there you will also 
find much wild-life: deers, beavers, 
squirrels, etc. 

Sightseeing boats from Bar Harbor 
can be hired for a trip to any of the 
outer islands, and three times a week 
there is a thrice-daily ferry service to 
and from the Cranberry Islands from 
Southwest Harbor. These excursions 
are a delightful day on the water, and 
familiarize visitors with the isle. 

For more sophisticated entertain- 
ment there is the Bar Harbor Play- 


house which gives a full summer sea- 
son of theatre-in-the-round and the 
Surrey Playhouse at nearby Ells- 
worth, Me., which has a full season 
of summer stock. 

The “Desert” in Mt. Desert is pro- 
nounced like the dinner course, not 
like the sandy wastes of the Sahara. 
When I first learned this it seemed to 
me a particularly happy freak of pro- 
nunciation, for a vacation there is the 
climax of a whole year, much as des- 
sert is the climax of a good meal. ¢ 


How to Stop Saying 
: “T Always Spend Too Much On My Vacation” 


No matter what Kind of vacation you want this year or where you want to go, Nor- 
man D, Ford, founder of the world-famous Globe Trotters Club, can tell you ewactly 


—where to go 
—what to see 
—-what to wear, take, and ti 


and how to have the best vacation of your life and do it lies less money. 


Where to go for a happy vacation 


In his new book, Where to Vacation on a Shoestring, Norman Ford shows 
where to get real vacation bargains from one end of America to the otrer, 
from Florida to California, and he doesn’t forget Canada, Mexico, Hawaii, 
Cuba, and other favorite vacation spots. He names the most delightful places 
to spend a day, a weekend, or your entire vacation. He doesn’t expect you to 
spend a lot, so he tells you all the many things you can do within your budget 
‘and how to stretch that budget. 


How to get there—seeing more, spending less 


No matter how you want to reach your vacation spot or if you want to spend 
your entire vacation touring, Norman Ford draws upon-his long experience and 
» the advice given him by thousands of travelers, so that you can save, while 
enjoying yourself more, whether you go by auto, plane, rail, or ship. On auto 
travel alone, his simple ways to cut costs can save most automobile parties 
$6 or $7 a day. 


What to do when you get there 


- Whether you want to spend a weekend at Jones Beach or a full week in 
Los Angeles or other big cities; whether you want td tour the national parks 
or take in the magnificent Colorado Rockies or swim in the unbelievably warm 
waters off Nova Scotia, that Canadian paradise of low cost vacations—no matter 
what you want to do, you can find hundreds of ideas in this book for enjoying 
yourself more and filling your entire vacation with a round of fun. 


Hundreds of other ideas for happier vacationing 


There’s a lot more besides. If you are a parent, you will think that the 
chapter on how to go driving with your children is worth the price several 
times over for with its advice you will keep your children interested and 
entertained every minute of the trip. 

There’s a whole chapter, too, on the real bargain basement in foreign travel, 
and another on the unknown vacation wonderlands' almost at your front door. 
There’s all you want to know about low cost sailing ship cruises, about fan- 


tastically low cost mountain vacations, and many another idea to give you a 
wider choice in this year’s vacation. To top it all, you’ll find its detailed 
chart on whom to tip and how much to tip just the final touch to smooth your 
vacation and make you feel this year’s was the best you ever had. 

Whether you want to spend $100, $200, $300 or more this year on your vaca- 
tion, you want Norman Ford’s Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. It’s a big 
book, with well over 125,000 words, and it’s a bargain in itself, especially as it 
will help you get a better vacation and save you many times its cost. 

For two dollars you get this money-saving book plus a priceless supplement: 
Where to Find the Best in the U. S., Canada, and Mexico, our 40,000 word 
guide to all that’s worth seeing in these three countries—more help to having 
the finest vacation of your life, and at less cost. 

For your copies of both guides, fill out coupon and mail with remittance to 
HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, GREENLAWN (LONG ISLAND), NEW YORK. 


Mail to Harian Publications, | 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York | 
1 enclose $2. Please send me WHERE TO VACATION ON A SHOESTRING 
and your free supplement WHERE TO FIND THE BEST IN THE U. S., CANADA, | 
AND MEXICO. You will refund my money if 1 am not satisfied. | 
Priinty tame. syeadty flere steerer casts rains: DPRRNeda) SSO gIAM et el si 2) tyne cpeeen ee ] 

Address... Seca 


City and State 


Check here if you want Special $3 offer, which includes the two guides | 
listed above plus TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD, one of the 
most popular travel guides ever published. It lists hundreds of passenger carrying | 
freighters to the West Indies, Rio, Europe, etc. at fares no higher than you’d | 

spend to stay at a resort. Just check the box and mail $3. Same money back 

guarantee if not satisfied. | 
Mail to Harian Publications, | 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York ! 
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SCENTED STEAM IRON weighs 
only 3144 pounds filled and comes 
in special travel case. Can be used 
3 ways: dry; with plain water; 
with several drops of “mist” added 
to give laundry pine or floral scent. 
Has single unit heat control dial. 
Iron is $19.95. Case $3. Three 
month scent supply $1.50. 


Public Recreation Areas 


Literature describing public recreation areas listed below may be obtained 
from the following sources: in Connecticut, State Park and Forest Com- 
in Massachusetts, Department of Conserva- 
tion, Division of Parks and Recreation, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston 8; in 
New Hampshire, Forestry and Recreation Commission, Concord; in Rhode 
Island, Department of Agriculture and Conservation, Division of Forests 
and Parks, Room 15, State House, Providence; in Vermont, State Board 
of Forests and Parks, Montpelier. Mention TRAVEL—it helps. 


mission, Box 1558, Hartford; 


“AUTROMATIC EYE” automati- 
cally dims car’s headlight beams 
when approaching other vehicles at 
night. “Eye” is mounted on left of 
instrument panel and operates by 
means of a prismatic condensing 
lens which acts as an electric eye, 
catching the lights of the oncoming 
automobile and depressing beam to 
low intensity. 


QUILTED 


CARRY-ALL has stor- 


age space inside and out. Multi- 
colored drawstring bag is circled 
by outside pockets and lined with 
plastic so that it can hold wet 
swim suits or baby bottles, among 
other things. Matching coin-dotted 
bathing caps for women or children 
available. Large size $3.50, small 


$2.50. 


“SKIP-DIP LURE” is a real fish 
processed in pliable, self-sealing 
plastic. Imitates natural action by 
use of plastic fins placed above the 
gills. Keeled to hold correct swim- 
ming position. Can be weighted 
for fishing at different depths. 
Comes in two sizes at $1.50 and 
$1.75. 


ee ere 


LAMINATING SERVICE encases 
cards, documents or photos in plas- 
tic for long wear. Good way to 
preserve driver’s license, identifica- 
tion, auto club membership card. 
Wipes clean. Fire-resistant. Service 
takes about two days. Costs from 


21 cents for wallet-sized document 
to $1.20 for 9 by 12 in. paper. 


TraveL will supply names of manufacturers and retail 
outlets in your city for any of the products listed in 
this department. Address sHoP AND GO Editor. 
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Erving State Forest X |X | Elmore State Forest Park X|X ) 
F. W. C. State Forest X|X | Gifford Woods State For. Pk. X|_p 
Goodwill Park X | Groton State Forest XT XEXP 
Granville State Forest X|X | Maidstone State Forest | X | [Xx}) 
Greylock Reservation |X|X | Mt. Mansfletd State Forest | | | |X! |) 
Harold Parker State Forest X|X]} Mt. Philo State Forest Park | | | |X| |) 
Hopkinton State Park X St. Albans Bay State Fr. Pk. | X | |X|) 
Mohawk Trail State Forest |X| X | Sand Bar State Forest Park | X XIX) 
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Mt. Sugarloaf Reservation Xx MAINE 
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Myles Standish State Forest X | Aroostook State Park X{XI [xX] [2 
October Mountain State For. Baxter State Park X|X1X{) 
Otter River State Forest X | Bradbury Mtn. State Park Xx ] 
Petticoat Hill Reservation X | Camden Hills State Park Mbp 
Pittsfleld State Forest X | Fort Knox State Park Ae 
Robinson State Park X | Lake St. George State Park |X|X| | X|X|) 
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Tips for Couring 


By Carol Lane 
Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


UPPOSE YOU come across an automobile accident 
Se others. You want to play the “good 
Samaritan.” But do you know how? 

Misguided aid can twist a minor calamity into a 
major catastrophe. Here are “do’s” and “don’ts” 
to remember: 

Don’t be in such a hurry to help that you set the 
scene for another accident. Pull off to the side of the 
road and close car doors before rushing to help. 

Do call the police immediately and ask them to 
send an ambulance. Or ask another motorist to do so. 

Don’t move injured people. Cover them up and 
prop their heads to make them more comfortable, if 
you can. This rule should be disregarded only in 
case of fire in the car. 

Do set up signal flares at night about 300 feet 
away from the accident to warn on-coming trafhc. 


Do administer first-aid—IF you are qualified. 
Otherwise wait for the doctor. 

Don’t smoke near the scene of an accident. Spilled 
gas can ignite. 

When you offer assistance to an accident victim be 
sure your helping hand is no handicap. 

Obviously the best advice on automobile acci- 
dents is to avoid them. However, if you are directly 
involved in one, here’s what to do. 

Don’t move your ear, and see that the other car 
is not moved. Police will check the position of the 
cars for evidence. ; 

Don’t get angry when you are questioned. Identi- 
fy yourself and give the information required. Re- 
member that what you say under stress may be used 
against you later. 

List the parts of the car that were damaged in the 
accident. Make notes, including such facts as skid 
marks, light or weather conditions, and a simple 
diagram of how the accident occurred. 

Obtain the name and address of the other opera- 
tor, his registration and operator’s license numbers. 

Cooperate with your insurance company by noti- 
fying them promptly. 


TRAVEL CROSSWORDS 
Ce ares 
He SMR 2 oa 
Pte lbelal 


By Ted Shane 


Without it, your downfall will be ce 
tain 

Miss Hogg 

Hit the jackpot of emotions 

Ozone billet 

What Paul Revere was after his ride 
Capital of Idaho 

Gnipael eissal 

Traveler over forbidden  territo 
(usually can’t read signs) 


81 Gives the absent member the hiss-hi 
treatment. 
DOWN 
1 Filling station 
2 ae makes a female out of an Arab 
A 3 apital of Kenya 
Solution to 4 This will help you blow your top 
this month's 5 Nae Pharaoh’s daughter found Mos 
crossword puzzl says she!) 
will be fend i 6 Navajo a-bombs (okay, Sioux me!) 
7 Cockeyed Nutlovers (abb.) 
on page 49, 8 A poetic evening 
9 He lost his head when he saw red 
10 Makes rows 
11 Carlsbad’s have been in the hole { 
years 
12 Was aware upstairs 
13 Product of a fresh shrimp 
18 Westward —! 
20 This chap’s inshane 
23 Kefauver kriminal-konkers 
26 Fairy shillalah 
28 Chinless Andy 
31 TV proves this looks as bad as 
sounds 
32 B.C. Mussolini 
34 Collegiate motel (coll.) 
36 Reckon like Hopalong 
37 The world’s biggest drips—includi 
Victoria 
ACROSS 38 What it did the day of the weather- 39 Thought Rex Beach was a sumn 
man’s Pienic PG tials tn 
1 The landlord’s lb. of flesh (Travel and 40 This soots the people of Los Angeles 45 Gold ke eee rong, teh ieee 
laugh at him) perfectly Di D DOM OsE aats hak i "1 bers 
5 Suckers’ merrygorounds 42 Vitamineralake Az lewod ean conjugates it slud, shudd 
14 Curl in your personal flag 43 It urges you to go buy-buy Gene, deri 
15 Oldtime ocean fliers 44 Skinny thing that gets beat up with 50 OWI Ce Cer ” a 
16 It’s a long one that knows no Turner the sticks at nightclubs 52 What Jimmy Durante can’t do 
17 What oily boids do to get along 46 Glorified stick-shakers, ground-beaters, people—hasn’t aeeneth Vy Pi his iy 
19 Worst people in the world to get direc- pellet-pursuers and muscle men 54 Where Harrison wallope Commies 
tions from 48 This is strictly neutral Tippecanoe 
21 Old fashioned southern featherbed 49 A little thing that makes you 90 56 HSTraveler to the UN, Korea, ete. 
22 Pronounced thing about Gloucester, glacier-proof 58 Pants need sa LE 
Mass. 51 Henglishmen’s palaces 61 Used by sissy trapezists 
24 What the wiseman does to Travel each 53 It’s over the Old Man River from 63 Goed to the last drop 
year (adv.) Davenport, Iowa ~ 65 Super-duper 
25 What the chicken said when she laid 55 They ought to put a wart tax on it 66 A wife to Caesar ; 
the square egg 57 French dough storage 67 Girl friend of Hershfeld’s Abie 1 
27 + Brink boodle 59 Chew-chew car Agent 
29 Common little article 60 Idaho’s hottest Valley 69 The Right Roosevelt 
used around Germany 62 Kind of life a tout leads 71 Common expression 
30 Citified 64 Sky Pilot (abb.) 73 Two for the Spanish 
33 One of the Murphies 65 Most snobbish person in the King’s 75 Hardest thing to fold on a trip 
35 White hat for Mt. Ida service 78 Lives and breeds 
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By Maurice C. Dreicer 
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N™ ENGLAND is the center of many 
culinary masterpieces. Clam 
chowder, chicken pot pie, pork and 
beans all hail from New England. The 
best restaurant in New England is still 
Locke-Ober’s in Boston. It is one of 
the great restaurants of America. The 
dish you should try there is Lobster 
Savarain. It is hot, and fixed with 
tiny pieces of mushrooms and a series 
of secret delicate flavorings that 
bring out in a superb fashion the 
taste of the lobster. 

The portions at Locke-Ober’s are 
huge. Their beer and ale are served 
in most attractive pewter-goblets. The 
waiters — most of them — have been 
there for many years and take their 
work as seriously as if they were 
working at Buckingham Palace, yet 
they have that light intimate touch of 
personal interest in their steady pa- 
trons that is so hard to find these 
days. 

At luncheon there you will find 
wealthy Harvard students, eminent 
doctors and attorneys, key business 
men, important officials, all taking in 


the atmosphere and wonderful food. © 


Near Locke-Ober’s is the Parker 
House, whose bar is the famous hang- 
out for most of the key political fig- 
ures. 

A hotel of great charm and distinc- 
tion is the Tourraine. Here the service 
is on the intimate personal basis, with 
marvelous rolls, popovers, served 
steaming hot, and a host of other 
different types of bread. 

The most modern spot is the Stat- 
ler. Here the huge bar is the center 
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On many New England waterfronts restaurants serve fine seafood in rustic surroundings. 


ard, which means good without being 
a gourmet’s paradise. 


of many important conventions. 
Their food is typical Statler stand- 


Go to 


the HILLMAN 77-ins 


3-way convertible 


car in your pocket! 


A few hours after you arrive, you can be 

driving your own car in England or on the 
Continent. All you need is a bill of sale for a 
Hillman Minx safely tucked away in your billfold. 
Your car will be awaiting your arrival. 

Enjoy the charm of the off-the-beaten-track spots 
that so many travellers miss... and then 

enjoy your Hillman back at home. If you’re not 
going abroad you ought to join the thousands 

of Americans who are enjoying this economical 
car at home. Call or write us for complete 

details or see your nearest Hillman 

dealer . . . Sales, service and parts dealers 
throughout North America. 


ROOTES MOTORS, INC. 


505 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


She travels 
100 miles on 
85 cents worth of gas 
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A ae OLDEST intercollegiate athletic 
event in America will celebrate its 
100th anniversary at New London, 
Conn., June 20. One of the most 
colorful of college doings, it is the 
Harvard-Yale Regatta. 

Started as a promotional venture 
on the part of a railroad which 
wished to develop New Hampshire as 
a vacation spot, the original Harvard- 
Yale boat race was held on Lake Win- 
nipesaukee (then Winnipeseogee) in 
1852 over a two-mile course and wit- 
nessed by a few hundred resort hotel 
residents and students. 

Interrupted by three wars, The 
Civil, World War I, and World War 
II, the event has been held at eight 
different sites but since 1878 on the 
Thames River at New London. The 
distance was in 1876 lengthened to 
four miles, and it now is the longest 
crew race in existence. “The Boat 
Race,” the Oxford-Cambridge compe- 
tition held in London, is four and 
one-quarter miles but, because of 
currents, is rowed in less time than 
the twenty-plus minutes required for 
the American classic. 

The combination of large crowds 
on the banks lining the river, obser- 
vation trains following the races (the 
freshmen and junior varsity crews 
have separate competition), and the 
huge fleet of gaily decorated pleasure 
craft of all kinds anchored along the 
course, makes this event one of the 
most attractive of any, whether on 
land or water. 

True, the size of the spectator fleet 
has been cut down by economic con- 
ditions (there are fewer persons with 
yachts nowadays), and the old can- 
opy-covered bleacher-type observa- 
tion trains are a war casualty. Never- 
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Cheering spectators follow swift oarsmen during classic Harvard-Yale race. 


theless, enough of the happier days’ 
aspects remain to keep this com- 
mencement final a grand sight to 
view. The noise, music, and flag-wav- 
irig as the two eight-oared crews come 
down the last half-mile in perfect 
rhythm is unmatched anywhere. 

The races are rowed about sun- 
down, 5:45, 6:30 and 7:15 this year, 
and the perfectly trained oarsmen 
moving back and forth on their slid- 
ing seats with their long oars flash- 
ing in the light is unique among com- 
petitive sports. 

Tradition-laden, the Harvard-Yale 
Regatta has this year the added im- 
petus of the centennial anniversary, 
plus the incentive of an Olympic 
year. Both crews will be aiming to be 
in perfect condition to give their uni- 
versity the anniversary win and to be 
prepared for the Olympic tryouts a 
few days later. 

Harvard and Yale each have camps 


on the Thames River near the course. 
They move training operations there 
two weeks before the race and hold 
workouts each early morning anc 
evening. The Regatta is the final reg. 
ularly scheduled athletic competition 
each year. In the case of Harvard, 
with a later academic year, the oars 
men take their final examinations ai 
their camp, Red Top, with professo- 
rial supervision. 

Everyone sees a boat as an object 
of beauty, but those who have never 
seen a 60-foot, paper-thin, sleek shell 
being propelled through the water by 
eight perfectly conditioned young 
men in rhythm have missed an im- 
portant part of their “seascape.” 

In this somewhat disturbed inter- 
collegiate athletic period, Harvard 
and Yale are looking forward to the 
start of their second hundred years 
of an unblemished rivalry in this 
wholesome and colorful sport. 


TRAVEL 


I THE CONVICTION that the condi- 
tion of a woman’s ego is as vital as 
her physical status, a noted cosme- 
tician operates an unusual health 
farm in New England catering to 
beauty problems rather than body 
ills. The expert is Elizabeth Arden 
and she calls her project Maine 
Chance, borrowing the name from 


the state in which the Belgrade Lake 


region summer resort is located. 
Maine Chance is patterned in 
many ways after a deluxe boarding 
school. But the education here aims 
towards correcting figures 
than adding them up. Art class con- 
centrates on the technique of proper 
make-up and hair styling, and in- 
stead of calisthenics there is physical 
conditioning with the aid of trained 


therapists who design treatments and 


exercises for individual needs. 
Curriculum is based upon the pre- 
scriptions of a resident physician and 
various beauty experts. Where excess 
weight is a problem, low calorie diets 
are devised; in the case of under- 
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Bed jo tat 


weight, special up-building menus 
are planned; and for the in-betweens, 
there is a “maintenance” treatment 
for general toning and necessary 
minor repairs. 

No matter what the calorie con- 
tent, food preparation is a fetish. 
While cusine is kept simple, the 
French chef is given ample oppor- 
tunity to put his talent to work. 
Hence, menus include non-fattening 
desserts such as chilled raspberries 
topped with whipped cottage cheese, 
juices during the day to cut appetites, 
and braisied zucchini as an easy-to- 
take vegetable. 

Pine-forest-rimmed Long Pond is 
the pivot of activities at Maine 
Chance. It is only a short walk from 
the two handsome manor houses that 
contain the purposely feminine guest 
rooms. Concentrated around the 
Pond are favorite sports facilities— 
boating, fishing and swimming as 
well as an archery range and tennis 
and badminton courts. There are also 
golfing and horseback riding. 

The corrective machinery is kept 
whirring within the lakeside boat- 
house. Here there are heat cabinets, 
wax baths, a solarium, masseuses, 
musically conducted exercise periods, 
rooms for facials, hair and skin 
treatments, pedicures and luxuries 
ad infinitum. 

Choice of facilities is largely de- 
pendent upon a schedule sheet which 
arrives along with the breakfast tray 
every morning. Printed in red, white 
and blue, it plans the guest’s day for 
her so that she is assured of balanced 
food, fresh air and recreation. Em- 
phasis is placed on regular hours and 
abundant rest. 

As with any good education, the 
entire schedule is aimed at preparing 
participants for self-sufficiency. Per- 
sonal cosmetic analysis, revamping of 


hair styles, skin care techniques, ex- 


ercise programs and diets are all 
worked out under careful supervision 
and then taken back home as perma- 
nent souvenirs. Each bathroom is 


stocked with jars of cosmetic prepa- 
rations and instructions for daily use. 
These, too, are meant to be packed 
up and carried home for continued 
use. 

Generally, a two-week stay is sug- 
gested for this rehabilitation pro- 
gram, although some stay longer and 
some can afford less time. Living is 
informal but with the accent on fem- 
ininity. Wardrobe recommendations 
include two or three simple dresses 
for dinnertime and evening lounging. 

New arrivals are given a gray mail- 
lot for heavy activity, a terry cloth 
robe and a broad, straw sunhat. In 
addition, a stay at Maine Chance calls 
for slacks, shorts and tops, a tailored 
daytime dress, sweaters, a few good 
blouses, walking shoes, socks, riding 
clothes, a raincoat and a warm wool 
coat for cool, north-eastern evenings. 


Europe 
On A Shoestring 


It probably costs much less than you think to see 
Europe. For one thing there are many low cost 
tours originating in Europe, the kind that econom- 
ical Europeans buy for themselves. Some are as 
low as $5. a day for hotels, meals, sightseeing, etc. 


The book that describes these tours and many 
other ways to see Europe as nearly on a shoestring 
as possible is the 1952 edition of Europe on a 
Shoestring. 


Here are facts galore on— 
What to see from one end of Europe to the 
other, including England, France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Scandinavia, etc. 
When it’s cheaper to rent a car than take 
your own: how to buy and sell a car overseas. 
How to get the most for your money when go- 
ing via rail, bus, sightseeing coach, etc. 
How to save on foreign exchange. 
This part of the book alone will pay for its 
cost many times over. 


In short, it covers everything you want to know— 
from what to see to how to see it, with facts, facts, 
facts. There’s a handy guide to ‘‘How to Say It in 
7 European Languages’’ (that section alone is also 
worth the price of the book). Of course, it’s 
specific about passports, visas, customs here and 
in Europe, clothing to take, etc. 


“No traveler can afford to go to Europe without 
this book,’’ writes a travel agent. ‘‘Your book 
saved me enough last year to bring home lots of 
gifts,’ writes a woman. ‘The intelligent traveler’s 
vade mecum to Europe,” says the French Govern- 
ment travel office. 


For two dollars, you get this money-saving book, 
plus 2 supplements on where to stay, eat, and 
shop in England and France—more help on seeing 
Europe comfortably and at low cost. 


Tear out ad, print name and address on sheet 
of paper, and mail with $2 to HARIAN PUBLICA- 
TIONS, 16 A THIRD AVE. GREENLAWN (LONG 
ISLAND), NEW YORK. 
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O H UNHAPPY TOURIST who lands in Paris in May 
to find not a single seat available to the musical 
events scheduled under “Masterpieces of the Twen- 
tieth Century,” which is slated to be Paris’ biggest 
cultural binge in many a long decade. Even most of 
the “home folks” were disappointed because, al- 
though the tickets went on public sale the end of 
March, the majority of them had already filtered out 
by mail order to those in the know. And, like most 
of Paris’ big offerings, repetitions of the same pro- 
gram are limited to one performance. 
“Masterpieces of the Twentieth Century” is be- 
ing sponsored by the Congress for Cultural Liberty, 
an organization set up in Berlin in 1950 by a group 
of writers, artists and other professionals dedicated 
to freedom of cultural expression, the purpose being 
to give substance to the Western World’s answer to 
Communism. Except for assistance to individual 
artists who are refugees from totalitarian countries, 
this is the first tangible manifestation of the organi- 
zation. For the most part, backing comes from in- 
dividuals and private organizations, with the Julius 
Fleischmann Foundation being given credit as the 
largest single contributor. 


Musical Series 

The musical series opens April 30 with a concert 
by the St. Guillaume Chorus of Strasbourg dedicated 
to victims of oppression in the Twentieth Century. 
Then the Vienna Opera accompanied by the Vienna 
Philharmoniker Orchestra gives two performances 
of Alban Berg’s Wozzeck, marking the first time the 
Austrian’s work has ever been presented in France. 
Then Bruno Walter conducts Paris’ Opera Orchestra 
in works by Richard Strauss and Gustav Mahler. 
The Boston Symphony moves in for two concerts, 
the first conducted by its own conductor Charles 
Munch and the second by Pierre Monteux. 

Perhaps the most eagerly anticipated guest will 
be the New York City Ballet Company, whose size- 
able reputation has made Paris balletomanes wish 
hopping the Atlantic weren’t such an enterprise. The 
company will give six performances between May 


Dispatch from 


PARIS 


By David Stephens 


10 and 15. Especially exciting will be two perform. 
ances of two new ballets, Coup de Feu by Georges 
Auric and A. M. Cassandre, and Cordelia by Henri 
Sauguet and Jacques Dupont. Equally thrilling 
should be the spectacle of Igor Stravinsky conduct- 
ing at an all-Stravinsky ballet evening. 

Stravinsky will be on the podium for another in- 
teresting evening when his Oedipus Rex is performed 
by the Radiodiffusion Francaise Orchestra with the 
assistance of Patricia Neway and Leopold Simon- 
neau and a “scenic presentation” by none other 
than Jean Cocteau. Miss Neway will assist again 
when Schoenberg’s Erwartung is produced. 

Among a great many other things will be a pro- 
duction of Britten’s Billy Budd by the Covent Gar- 
den Opera and two performances of the Gertrude 
Stein-Virgil Thomson opera, Four Saints in Three 
Acts. 


Discussion Groups 

Although great things were initially planned in 
the drama line, a world premier of William Faulk- 
ner’s Requiem for a Nun is now the only production 
scheduled. The writer in this doctrine-torn world 
will get a more thorough airing in a series of round- 
table discussions to be attended by a great number 
of writers, including from the U. S., James T. Far- 
rell, W. H. Auden, Glenway Westcott and Katherine 
Anne Porter. The discussions will take place at the 
Sorbonne, and all but one will be only semi-public. 

With all this activity, you may be sure that not 
much else will take place in Paris in May. However, 
the first day of May will remain the Fete du Muguet 
for the solid citizens. Corresponding to our May 
Day, this celebration is marked by the wearing of 
muguets—lilies-of-the-valley. No license is required 
on this day for flower-sellers, and the enterprising 
travel as far as 150 miles from the city to bring 
back a load of muguet, which may be sold for 50 
francs—about twelve cents—the sprig, a staggering 
price for flowers in Paris. Not only is everyone 
obliged to wear the blossoms, but he is supposed to 
present one to someone else. 
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May Selection: Last K-: ing of Paradise’ 


E VISIT HAWAII TODAY in our sleek 
cruise ships and our powerful 
planes and we look forward to a short 
vacation there rather as though this 
entrancing isle were some sort of 
Pacific Bermuda or sea-girt suburb of 
‘Los Angeles. And we tragically over- 
look the fact that these bronzed peo- 
ple are not there for the sole purpose 
of momentarily diverting us with 
_. Hollywoodian hulas or serving us 


__ poi-burgers. 


They are there because their brave 
forefathers challenged the sea in a 
surge of sturdy exploration. They are 
there as the result of an ancient, dig- 
nified culture whose society spread 
its Polynesian people across the 
world’s greatest ocean. 

Our missionaries stained their 
innocence, our traders bilked them 
and our mass-merchandise methods 
have tried to wipe away their indi- 
viduality. 

This triple-pronged peril to their 
way of life brought about, among 
other effects, personal confusion to 
the trusting islanders. Today’s native, 
wiser and perhaps wearier regarding 
the white man’s ways, has adapted 
himself ably to our concepts. When 
the first impact of the- outer world 
reached Hawaii, however, the strain 
and individual agony of confusion 
was greater. 

Such conflicts plagued David Kala- 
kaua whose story is starkly, strongly 
told by Eugene Burns in The Last 
King of Paradise (345 pages. Pel- 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 
the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


Placid today, Hawaiian Islands saw 
turbulence under reign of King Kalakaua. 


legrini & Cudahy, New York), the 
Travel Book Club’s Selection for 
May. 

Elected King in 1874, Kalakaua 
brought to the throne a character 
split by native education and mission- 
ary doctrines, a high idealism and 
powerful, primitive lusts. He sorrowed 
at the slow extinction of his people 
and their culture, and turned more 
and more toward re-establishment of 
old customs and pagan pursuits. 

As his tale is told by Eugene Burns, 
the history of Hawaiian life is simi- 
larly unfolded. Kalakaua was a pas- 
sionate, forceful man and The Last 
King of Paradise sweeps along like 
a well-planned fiction tale, filled with 
the riotous confusion of its time, and 
splashed with significance and under- 
standing. 

Read The Last King of Paradise. 
And when you visit Hawaii you will 
see it with new—and enriched—eyes. 
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NEW AND NOTABLE & 


SA Westerner Looks East by 


&Prynce Hopkins. 331 pages. $5.00. 
Warren Lewis, Los Angeles. No 


o 


Ylogue of his experiences through-¢ 
b Q 
Sout the Far East. 


SThe Forgotten One by James 


Norman Hall. 246 pages. $3.50. g 


$ Atlantic, Litile, Brown. Several 
Strue tales of the South Pacific. An 


Seasy pace for relaxed reading, with 
‘the ring of fiction in each story. 


$Your Trip To Britain by Richard 
Sosepl 446 pages. $4.50. Double-% 


Shut fact-filled guide to Britain, 


swith latest fares and figures. 


®Recommended highly. 


é 
Farewell Windjammer by Hol-9 
ger Thesleff. 240 pages. $3.50.9 


ST hames and Hudson. Shipboardé 
Slife, including story of last circum-% 
Snavigation of the globe by a wind- 


SRome by Yvonne and Edmond- 


% Rene Labande. 250 pages. $5.00. 
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National Travel Club, 
45 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.: 


Please enroll me in the Travel Book 
Club, entitling me, as a member of the 
National Travel Club, to special dis- 
counts on each Monthly Selection. I 
agree to purchase four books a year 
and reserve the right to buy additional 
selections if I so desire. 


Please send me The Last King of 


Paradise at the special membership 
price of $3.20 Remitance is en- 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 
and “Arm Chair Travelers” 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


gaseinanae Resorts in Peace Holiday 
Land eIn the Mountains ¢ In the Valleys 
¢ By the Lakes ¢ By the Sea 


All Described in Detail 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing closed. 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn 
To plan ahead for vacations, to plan ‘while INgtail 6 Sie psten Ware clce ee epssnteud. > statetans, shells 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 
$450 Sent promptly by mail. $s] 50 PNG G EAC AY pret nin ew RCD ouche CORED DCeRCICRe 
ae Send check or cash. Dept. B oon 
SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. ~* City ......... Zone State 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
My Membership Number Is ..... A 
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By Will Lane 


AS YOUR PICTURES needle-sharp 
and clear? Or are some of them 
a little shaky if not fuzzy-wuzzy? 

Do they lack depth of field? Do 
you envy professional photographers 
who get sharp images all the way 
from foreground objects to the dis- 
tant skyline? 

Do yow lie awake nights wishing 
the film manufacturers would speed 
up their product to enable shooting 
on dark days, or indoors without 
special illumination? Would you like 
to take portraits by the light of an 
ordinary bridge lamp? 

Are your color slides plagued with 
tilted and cockeyed skylines? Are 
your pictures imperfect, haphazard 
and unplanned? 

If so, take Doctor Will Lane’s 
prescription. Although not a miracu- 
lous snake-oil cure-all, it’s good 
enough to make your friends sit up 
and take notice, saying, “How much 
better your pictures are lately!” 

The prescription, in Greek, reads, 
“Treis pous,’ but you can take it to 
any camera store and say, “Gimme 
a tripod, please.” If you already have 
one, and faithfully carry it in the 
car (where it remains when you need 
it to take a picture a mile away) now 
is the time to bring it out and into 
use. : 

How, exactly, can a simple gadget 
like a tripod make so much differ- 
ence, you ask. Well, here’s how: 

1. A tripod eliminates camera- 
quaver. Often a lens is blamed for 
poor definition, when it really doesn’t 
have a chance to show what sharp 
pictures it can take. A slight tremor 
occurs when you click the shutter or 
when you breathe. If some of your 
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A steady tripod was a yital ingredient in this clearly defined night shot. 


negatives or color slides are sharp 
and some are not, the trouble usually 
is Camera-quaver. 

2. A tripod can increase depth of 
field. The use of a small lens opening 
makes it possible to bring near as 
well as far objects all into sharp 
focus. This is especially desirable in 
color photography when an out-of- 
focus background may be unpleasant 
or distracting. With black and white 
film, you can set the lens at the “in- 
finity” mark, and at F/16, and have 
everything in focus from a distance 
of seventeen feet to infinity. 

With color however, the film being 
slower, you have, to open the lens to 
F/5.6. This narrows the depth of 
field—it covers the area only from 
48 feet and beyond. 

The above example pre-supposes a 
hand-held camera at 1/50 second. 
But if you have a tripod or other 
firm support handy, you can slow the 
shutter to 1/5 second and bring the 
lens back to F/16. In this way, al- 
though color film is used, the same 
depth of field is obtained as with 
black-and-white. 


3. A tripod increases the versa- 
tility of inexpensive cameras. Fast 
lenses to take pictures under difficult 
illumination are very expensive. A 
slow lens, say F/8, or even a box- 
camera F/11 lens, can often take 
otherwise “impossible” pictures in 
dim light if the lens can be opened 
for a time exposure. The increased 
time compensates for the lack of lens 
speed. It’s possible, of course, only 
with subjects that are motionless. 

4. A tripod makes it easier to 
square-up a picture. Horizon lines, 
building verticals, roadways and 
other important lines should be care- 
fully aligned in the camera’s view- 
finder. A tilted horizon is always dis- 
turbing, but it’s not easy to keep it 
straight when the camera is held in 
the hand and there are many other 
details to think of. 

This is not fatal when you have a 


‘black and white negative. You tilt 


the horizon back to normal in the 
printing process. But in a color slide, 
this versatility is lacking. What you 
get in the camera, tilts and all, ap- 
pear on the screen. 
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Photographs Fuzzy? Subjects Off Center? Depth of Focus Poor? 
Here’s the Prescription That Will Cure You of These Complaints 


5. A tripod helps composition. 

Composition is fundamentally a 
simple process of arranging the parts 
of a picture into a pleasing assembly. 
Haphazard shooting does not lead to 
good pictures. Instead, take your 
time by placing the camera on a tri- 
‘pod, and viewing the scene from dif.- 
ferent angles. Arrange all the de- 
tails—trees, roads, buildings, lighting 
—and don’t shoot until you are satis- 
fied. A few scenes photographed with 
careful, painstaking devotion to de- 
tail will teach you more about com- 
position than hundreds of snapshots 
hurriedly taken—and equally soon 
forgotten. 

6. A tripod is an aid to better ex- 
pression. In portraiture, the most im- 
portant single detail is the subject’s 
expression. The camera may he care- 
fully focused at the correct distance. 
the lighting and exposure may be per- 
fect, the composition beautifully ar- 
ranged—and the picture worthless. if 
the subject scowls instead of smiles. 

So put the camera on a tripod, 
carefully set all the mechanics of 
focusing and exposure, and then for- 
get about them. Concentrate on the 
subject. By conversation and other 
means you get various expressions 
out of the subject. When the right 
one suddenly lights up the face, you 
can click the shutter with full assur- 
ance that you have captured what 
you saw in the viewfinder. 

The above six points would seem 
to indicate that a tripod should be 
used for all shots. Professional 
photographers generally use a tripod 
unless it is impossible to do so. It’s 


_ better to have one perfect picture 


“a 


than a dozen “almost” pictures that 
end up 


don’t have to waste a lot of film 
taking “protection” shots. 

So before you spend a lot of money 
for a better lens, give your present 
one a fair trial. See what it can do 
when held on a tripod or other firm, 
vibration-free support. 

A simple test anyone can do will 
prove graphically how difficult it is 
to hold a camera (especially a movie 
camera) perfectly steady at all times. 
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in the wastebasket. It’s _ 
- economical, too. Good photographers 


With a small mirror attached to your 
camera, try to reflect a beam of light 
onto a distant wall. A pocket flash or 
a slide or movie projector may be 
used for the light source. Indicate a 
point on the wall and try to hold the 
reflected spot steady while clicking 
the camera shutter. The spot seems 
to bounce around as if alive. The 
greater the distance, the greater the 
relative movement and resultant blur. 
Try it. And give it a little practice to 
improve your steadiness, just in case 
you have to take a shot sometime 
without a tripod. 


How To Use a Tripod 

Explore the scene by eye and by 
looking through the camera view- 
finder. Decide camera position and 
height before bringing out the tripod. 

Adjust the tips, points or rubber, 
depending on the surface. On a slip- 
pery floor, a small mat makes a good 
surface on which either the steel or 
rubber tips will grip. 


Aesthetic framing and balance is easier 
to achieve with a tripod. 


Adjust length of legs. Draw out 
one at a time. The set screws need 
not be tight but only enough to lock. 
Test each leg by pushing on it. 

Adjust the pan head to a horizontal 
position. Point it ahead over the 
front leg. 

Set up the tripod. Grasp two legs 


firmly while the front leg points in 
the direction of the picture to ‘be 
taken. Lower the front leg so it 
touches the ground first. Point it in 
the right direction, then lower the 
rear legs. 

Test it. Put one hand on the tripod 
top and bear down lightly to make 
sure the points have a good grip. 
Check the top so it’s level. If ground 
is uneven, vary the length of the legs. 

Close one eye and sight over top of 
tripod toward subject. Change angle 
or height if desired. 

Attach camera. Line up lens axis 
with the front leg. Sight through 
viewfinder, make final adjustments, 
and take picture. 

These eight steps will not require 
more than a few minutes after a little 
practice. To move camera for next 
scene, it is not necessary to detach it. 
Close the camera, place one shoulder 
under the tripod head, and raise 
shoulder gently with the hands on the 
rear tripod legs. As legs come up, fold 
them together. Rise with camera on 
one shoulder and tripod legs held in 
front, and you’re off to the next loca- 
tion. 

In purchasing a tripod, what are 
the important factors to consider? 
Steadiness, first of all, is essential. 
This is especially important with a 
large or heavy camera. Height is a 
valuable asset—sometimes you want 
a camera angle six feet above ground. 
Portability—light weight—is a crit- 
ical requirement if you’re going on 
a long hike, but if the tripod is carried 


_in your car, a heavier, sturdier tripod 


may be the best buy. A pan head is 
highly desirable. 

Recently, the elevator type tripod 
has become very popular. The “eleva- 
tor” is a central post which enables 
quick adjustments of elevation to be 
made without changing the length of 
the three tripod legs. 

What about the vest-pocket tripod? 
These have the advantage that they 
may be folded and carried in a 
pocket or gadget bag. Weighing only 
a couple of pounds, one of these 
tripods is less likely to be left at 
home or in the back of a car when 
you want it most. 
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CONTEST RULES AND * AWARD? 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, Travel 
will pay $25, awarding a second prize of $15 and a third prize of $10. 

Contestants may use any type camera and film but should send only black 
and white prints. Although any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger 
are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives. 

When submitting photos, your name, address, locale of picture, and perti- 
nent information regarding camera and film used, with speed, lens opening 
and filter, if any, must be on the back of the photograph. 

Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of photographs, 
Travel cannot be responsible for their return or condition. The right to future 
publication of prize-winning pictures without additional payment is retained 
by Travel. 

No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped envelope of 
sufficient size to accommodate the entry is enclosed. 

Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current contest will be 
held for the following month. 
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d Ferry Into the Sun 
While riding the ferry to San Juan Islands, Wash., 
secon Jack Davis captured sunset view with Argus 21 
and Super XX at 1/100, f:8. 


Serenity 


Ralph Viggers of Santa Barbara, Calif., used neark 
St. Anthony's Seminary for a formal study. 
Filmed with Super XX in a Linhof at 1/25, £:22. 


Spectacle 
id hyp ooolp Niagara Falls was photographed by 
Freda Fox, Cleveland Heights, O., with 
Super XX in Ansco Reflex at 1/50, f:1€ 
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Donald 
W. Smith 


Connecticut 


Feature writer for the Hartford Cou- 
rant’s Sunday Magazine, Mr. Smith has 
covered the Connecticut scene for more 
than twenty years. With his wife and 
three children, he lives in Andover, a 
rural town twenty miles or so east of 
Hartford, relaxing from news writing 
chores by raising chickens—and chop- 
ping wood. 


Waldo 
E. Pray 


Maine 


Born in Maine, educated at Bowdoin 
College and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Mr. Pray began his 
writing career on Lt. Gen. George E. 
Stratemeyer’s staff in the CBI theater 
during the war. At 28, he has behind 
him several years of reporting experi- 
ence for the Portland, Me., Press 
Herald-Evening Express and the Boston 
Globe. 


Peter 
A. Lamb 


_ Rhode Island 


Peter A. Lamb has been a resident of 
Rhode Island all his life. A Brown Uni- 
versity graduate, he also holds a degree 
_ from Rhode Island College of Educa- 
tion. He gave up teaching English after 
two years to become a reporter with 
the Pawtucket Times where he is now 
a copy editor. In the Navy during the 
war, he participated in the invasion of 
Okinawa aboard the Renville. 
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World’s Largest Travel Club 


Dear Sirs: 

I regret that I must decline to ac- 
cept membership in your National 
Travel Club due to previous commit- 
ments. I am already a bona fide mem- 
ber of the largest travel organization 
in the world, and I have been guaran- 
teed life membership. The benefits 
which accrue from my club match the 


merits which you offer and, in addi-. 


tion, offer extra added features. In 
contrast to the nine privileges which 
your club offers, mine offers the 
following: 

1) We are often supplied with lit- 
erature completely describing the pro- 
posed tours and cruises just as you do. 

2) We are given not a $2,000 but 
a $10,000 accident insurance free of 
charge. It might be noted that this 
policy does not carry a war clause. 

3) We have special staffs and de- 
partments in Washington to plan our 
trips, and these departments insure 
that we are constantly supplied with 
a means of reaching foreign as well 
as domestic territory. 

4) We, also, are never without 
route markings and have little trouble 
navigating to our destinations. 

5) We, however, enjoy free room- 
ing service and reservations may be 
made as far in advance as we wish. 

6) We have an equally large film 
library. We have the privilege of en- 
joying a different movie every night. 

7) We are supplied with a personal 
library on nearly every conveyance 
supplied to us for our traveling. 

8) On our conveyances we boast of 
the largest and most distinctive insig- 
nia in the world which identify our 
members as belonging to this highly 
regarded national organization. 

9) Our mail service also operates 
when we travel. All letters are for- 
warded and, at times, are even flown 
to us in special planes. 

In addition to these nine advantages 
one additional one is deserving of no- 
tice. I pay no dues to belong to this 
club. You see, I’m referring to the 
U. S. Navy and in June, 1953, they 
will be paying me $213.00 a month 
for the privilege of enjoying these 
privileges. 

George O. Charrier 
U. S. Naval Academy 
Annapolis, Md. 


But can you resign just because you're 
not satisfied with the service?—Ed. 


More On Mu 


Dear Sirs: 

We note Mr. Meader’s letter in your 
March issue and are glad to see the 
article on the Crested Serpent is at- 
tracting so much interest. For Mr. 
Meader’s information, we have been 
searching in many parts of the world 
for the last twenty years with the 
Crested Serpent of the Mayans as our 
objective and have seen other types of 
serpents used in carvings in numerous 
places including Pompeii, Java, Swe- 
den and Africa. In fact, almost any- 
where that man has left sculptures, 
but the use of the Crested Serpent as 


designed by the Mayas we found only 


in the interior of China except in the 
home land of these people. 

In the interior of an island off the 
coast of China is a tribe that still 
speaks Mayan. What is the explana- 
tion? 

Roy and Brownie Adams 
Denver, Colo. 


Wouldn’t Miss 
Dear Sirs: 

I would not wish to miss any TRAVEL 
numbers. Both in anticipation and in 
retrospect they add much to travelers’ 
joys. 

Louise Heim 
Evansville, Ind. 


Kind Lady 
Dear Sirs: 

I enjoyed my last copy of TRAVEL so 
much that I was unable to pick out any 
article that didn’t interest me. You are 
doing a fine job... . 

Florence A. F. Daffin 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Solution to Puzzle On Page 40 
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ees geography and cul- 
ture can be taught teen-agers 


painlessly through @ “See Amer- 


sca” trip planned by Columbia 
Tours, New York. One of a series 
of chaperoned vacations for youn 

ople, this covers major sights 
and cities in the U. 5: by train, 
steamer and bus. All-inclusive cost 
js $1,090 for July 8 through 
August 16. 


stop tip takes 23 hours, 40 min- 
utes ..- Flying time from the U. 5: 
east coast to Tokyo was cut six 
hours by N orthwest s Stratocruiser 
flights to Japan, Formosa an 

Philippines - -* Sabena has added 
a Barcelona stop to its Brussels- 
Madrid flights - > - Double-deck 
Strato service by PAA speeds 
travel from the U. S. t0 New Zea- 
land via Fijt and Hawaii by two 
hours. 


A stay in Panama, Haiti or 
Puerto Rico can now be added 
to a nucleus of seven days at 
Miami Beach and still kept 
budget-wary with National Air- 
Piggy Bank package 
trips. Havana, Nassau, Jamai- 
ca and Mexico already are 0” 
the extension list which makes 
seven days im Miami Beach 


Closest thing to 4 trip abroad 
faa Visi. 1° the Pennsylvania 
Dutch country: Cook's. cums: ORF 
week vacations to this area an 
the Hudson River Valley, leaving 
New York every Sunday trom 
July 6 to September 14. 


Map routing for auto trips i 


Foreign Department's free service 
at Esso in New York City. 


of call on Moore-MeCormack 
Lines’ 33.day summer cruises 
to South America- The first of 
five departure dates is June 
12 and fares begin at $1,055. 


tensive tour series by Union Pact- 
fic. All-expense trips range from 
a day at Zion to wo weeks in the 
Utah-Arizona park area with a 
choice of “COe 
typical ten-day sleeper tour from 
Chicago to Yellowstone, Salt Lake 
City, Denver, Colorado Springs 
and Pikes Peak 1s $238.30 up- 


Capital Airlines became the 
first of the sky scooters to an- 
nounce slash of air coach tabs 
to4.cents a mile in compliance 
with CAB request. All other 
domestic airlines are expected 
to follow suit as soon as pos- 
sible. 


wat 


cut red tape now includes Mexico's 
move making tourist cards avail- 


western hemisphere who have had 


ane Austria 1s opening customs 
offices in most resorts to make 


Salute to Texas during the week 
of July 12 with nautical rodeos, 
fireworks and celebrations + ° 
Direct service from New York to 
Hamburg and to Copenhagen is 
available through Home Lines for 
the former, ast Asiatic Co. for 
the latter - - 


With the as® 
Americans in 


about manners, basic necessities 


and typical_ problems: 


“Latest solution to ol 


Norway '§ {jords. 
from $300 and for $60 more 
there is 4 July 25 cruise that 


- adds 4 days and the final 


jtinerary- 


Two thousand miles of water- 
ways ,are covered within the bor- 


excursions through the Great 
Lakes region. Seven day, all-ex- 


pense cruises start at $129.25, five 
days at $108.90. There are sight- 


Your New York hotel bill can 
include the price of entertainment 
and sightseeing if you slay at the 
Hotel New Yorker where % tour 


Point. 


For the ‘ambitious vacation- 


er with limited time, Grace. 


Line is making weekly cruises 
to the Caribbean, using the 


ship as hotel in ports: Shore 


excursions and expense® are 


booking and 16- te 18-day 
cargo-passens™™ ship passage 
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BRINGING YOU THE 


MA, 1-4 4 


SUMMER VACATION — 
PLEASURES . 


S.$. BRAZIL June 12 
S.S. URUGUAY June 26 


38 Days of relaxing fun afloat and ashore providing visits to 


TRINIDAD + BARBADOS ~« BAHIA «+ RIO DE JANEIRO 


Bo. BRGENTINA: Juby 10 SANTOS « SAO PAULO + MONTEVIDEO « BUENOS AIRES 


Si SPRATT uly 24 Everything you’ve dreamed a holiday should be... a joyous round of parties, enter- 


S.S. URUGUAY August7 tainment, sports... long, relaxing days on shipboard ... every comfort, superb food 
r-) ... enlivened by visits to enchanted tropic isles and the glamorous wonder-cities 

Fortnightly sailings throughout of South America at the height of their social seasons. Big, comfortable ships . . . 
the year from New York outdoor tiled swimming pools; broad sun decks; every facility for rest and play. 


Consult Your Travel Agent or MO ORE-McCORMACh 


